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bly to compensate the trust. 


- abolition of ihe last 
have, indeed, good reason to be satisfied 
ae avith the work of the commi 
the efficient support the administration 
-» Kas evidently given it. As 
- wedge—for this is all it is—the Mills bill is 
good euough, and seeras weil constructed 
Sor the purpes 
~ and minimizing 
> present time and situation if is probably 


the 17th. 
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“The Mills tariff bill was reported to the 


house on Monday substantially as it has 


The main changes are a 
crades 


even printed. 
somewhat higher duty on the lower 


of unrefined sugar, to please the Louisiana 
2 - snex sar planters, and a somewhat lower 
. duty on the whiter grades, to meet the 
_ objection that the reduction in the duty | 
might inure to une advantage of the sugar 
 grust, and the striking out of ihe pro- 
 wision doing away with the drawback on 


the exportation of refined sugar, presuma- 
However, 


there is no reason to blame the committee 


_ for these comparatively smal! concessions 
189 Nous 


industries,” who have 
had their own way that 
they have come to believe they havea 

wested right to plunder their [cllow citi- 


infant 


ens and strangle the indusiry of a great 
nation. 


ju the excellent report which ac- 
companies the bul, and in which the ab- 


surdities and iniquities of the present 

. tariff duties that the committee propose to 
abolish or modify 
oe explained that the bill is not such as the 
a _ Ponmuitt tee would ba 


are well set forth, it is 
ve wished to muke it, 


: mat all ahey, thowglat it ar ae wise to 


: sod fee trade ar: ete 


We eval ieee traders, Whose aim is the 
shred of a duty, 


tee and with 

an entering 
eof concentrating strength 
resistance, For the 
betier than a more radical bill would be. 


Itwill not pass into law, aad it may not 
even pass the house without weakening 


 amendmenis, but it scares and rouscs the 


proiecticnists almost as much as a bill 
abolishing the tariff would. And what is 
the great thing, ii will bring on tiie tariff 


~ fight, and make a clear issue between the 


parties. 


The republican report is a howl of 


-. thoroughiy alarmed proiecticnism. It 
han denounces the action of the majority in 
_ Yefusing to hear endiess pleas from iarid 
"beneficiaries to retain the taxes on the 


poopie, by which they alone profit, aud 
eepeants in mauy Variations the old story 
that tari reductions will ruin American 
jadustry and pauperize the American 
Aaborer. ‘he debate on the bill begins on 


: ‘The press in all parts cf the country is 


| teeming with evidences that the tariff 
- question has taken such a hold on the 
poplar mind that nothing can 


now 


prevent it from becoming the issue 


before the people jin the coming presi- 
dential election. 


On the one side, what 
began as timid advocacy of tariff reform is 
mounti ng into denunciations of protection 
and. something like demands for free 

ade. Andon the other hand protec- 
nists, already thoroughly alarmed, are 
manifesting the greatest activity and put- 
ding forth claims that of themselves will 
empel men to examine the protective 

Ry thought cf it 


i get s thro: ugh congress, or whether 
Lis pets or noe ae peaks as 


le in ‘the campuign that will bea in an une 

iil be no matter of “tariff tinkering,” but 
the question between the theory of nrotec- 
tion and the theory of free trade. Already 
& popular discussion of the tariff question is 
going on suca as has never gone on in this 
generation. Jay by duy and week by week, 


_ ewer since President Cleveland’s message 
_. brought the tariff question into prectical 


politics, this discussion hes beconie wider 
and hotter. So must it continue to grow. 
It will receive a fresh impetus with 
the opening in congress on the 17th of 


-aihe discussion of the Mills bill, and a 


| Still stronger impetus with the meeting of 


~the democratic convention in the early 


days of June, at which itis now certain 


mothing but his death can prevent the 
momination of Mr. Cleveland. The re- 


= 
g 


; Rational ¢..> 


direct action as a third party. 


| 
: 


NO. 14. 


8p, “HE STANDARD have | publican convention will then follow, and 
y, P,,< Aun street te 13 | with it a national campaign will be- 


gin which for vigor and_ intensity 
is likely to equal anything in our national 
history. It wiil be, indeed, a fight of 
giants. On the one side, the democratic 
party under a leadership which promises to 
rid it of the timidity that has so long bam- 
pered it, and in possession of the national 
administration. And on the other side the 
republican party, reinforced secretly, if 
not openls, by the Randalls and the 
Danas, an’? backed by the money and in- 
fuence of the trusts and combinations 
that find their profit in protection. 
eae a 
In such 2. campaign as this, any attempt 
to runa third candidate on asingle tax 
platform would not only be idle but harm- 
ful. The chi:merical scheme of running a 
presidential candidate ona platform that 
will ignore the tariff question, which under- 
lies the call cor a convention at Cincinnati 
in May, is aboutas hopeful as would have 
beva the attempt on the 12th of March to 
get "p a picnie procession through the 
streets of New York that should ignore the 
blizzard. Before ais vember comes the 
discussion wil rage so firmly that every 
voter in the eu will have some sort 
of opinion and some sort of a preference | 
on the tarif question. Men will be irre- 
sistibly driven to take sides, 
The idea that some of our friends still 
entertais, that a third party candidate 
should be run ona single tax platform, 
which should proclaim for absolute free 
trade is- equally cihnerical. The votes 
that such a mevement could retain would 
be so niuiny votes withdrawn from the free 
trade side in the practical struggle against 
protection. Anditis notin human nature 
shat men who even now feel strongly upon 
the taf question stiould, when the dis- 
cussion reaches the boiling point, be will- 
in to cast their votes for a free trade can- 
didate for whum there is no hope, at the 
rsk of sceiagy rampant protectionism 
emerge triumphant from the bitter con- 
test that is zoing on. 
Thus, no independent candidate could 
ring out anytuing ike the real single tax 
strength; and if a move to put onc in the 
field, no matter on wiat platform, was gen- 
eraliy concurred in by the active friends of 
the movement, it could serve no purpose 
but to create in the public mind an idea of 
the weakness of the movement that would 
lessen its influence and retard its growth, 
and make it far harder to rally our fricnds 
for direct action on state lines when the 
ous should be over. 


ees 


But so far from all this beine a matter 
of regret, it isa matter for ihe heartiest 
congratulation. The bicter contest be- 
tween the two great parties that is now 
impending will do more fcr our cause than 
we could by any possibility do for it by 


Our great aim has been to get the labor 
question into practical politics. It was tor 
this that the conference of labor organiza- 
tions nominated me for mayor of New 
York, anid for this that I accepted the 
nomination. sf was for this that the united 
labor party was organized, 2nd for this that 
we made the campaign last year. And 
it was inthe hope of dying something to 
this end that we looked forward to en- 
tering the natiunal campaign this vear. 

Our dream of doing this is ended. But 
why? Because the labor question is al- 
ready in practical polities. Beeause it is 
already clear that itis on the labor ques- 
tion that the two great parties are this 
year to fight one of the bitierest political 
battles that ever tock place in the United 
States. One has but to notice the discus- 
sion that. is already going on to see how 
true this is. Everywhere—in congress, in 
the press, in the magazines, in the talk of 
man with mau—discussion of the effect of 
this or that particular change in the 
tariff is being merged and lost in the dis- 
cussion of the principle of protection. And 
itis on its effect on the wages and condi- 
tions of labor that this is turning. This, 
it is evident, will be the vital point around 
which the controversy will rage. 

Could we possibly ask anything better? 
Could thera be anything more conducive 
to tie spreading of that light that we are 
trying to spread; to the dispelling of that 
irnorance whica is the great obstacle our 
movenient encounters? The generul dis- 

ussion of whether the tariff does or does 
not raise and maintain wages, whether 
protection is or is not the only thing that 
can keep laborers above the line of 
pauperism, must inevitably compel the 
discussion of what it reallv is that makes 
wages high or low—of what is the real 
cause that turns into paupers men who 
are ready to work. 

There are some of our friends, like Mz. 
Pentecost, thorough free trader that he is, 
who areso disgusted with the old parties and 
their possible candidates that they declare 
they wiil not vote for neither even if they 
write their own ballots. This is Anpvril, 
and the political thermometer will rise 
steadily and rapidly from now on to No- 
vember. If they are of the same mind 
then as now, they will find in Thomas 
Jefierscn and George Washington per- 
fectly unexceptionable names to write 
on their ballots. In the meantime, vote as 
they may, let them tuke part in the dis- 
cussion. It is the discussion rather than 
the vote that is the important thing. 


In striking and instructive contrast with 


| 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 7, 1888. 


Cardinal Manning’s ‘Pleading for the 
Worthless,” printed in THE Stanparp of 
last week, is Vicar General Preston’s 
‘Socialism and the Catholic Church” in 
thecurrent number of the Forum. Through 
the one breathes that spirit of broad and 
deep humanity which ere) ardent and 
loving souls to the Catholic church; 
through the other that spirit, dear to 
those who profit by injustice, that makes 
so many deeply religious natures hate it. 
Cardinal Manning pleads for those who 
are crushed, body and soul, under the 
pressure of an unjust social system; Vicar 
General Preston pleads for the system 
that ¢rushes them, The one is the fore- 
most of English speaking Catholics—a 
“prince of the church,” standing on the 
very highest round of ecclesiastical dis- 
tinction that auy man, not born an 
ltalian, can in our times hope io 
reach; the other is a mere 
signor,” the vicar gencral, or 
assistant of an archbishop. Yet, unfor- 
tunately, it is the vicar general, not the 
curdinal, who in this represents the geu- 

eral spirit of the hierarey—the gencral 
spirit, not merely of the Catholic hierarchy, 
bué of the elergy of all tne Christian 
churches. Forno matter how much the 
rerious sects into which Christianity has 
been split may differ as to things of uc 
moment, or whut fierce strife they may 
waceus to vesimerts, or 
mas, the influence of the 
the clergy of all ereeds is to-day 
afew roble exceptions, if haus been since 
Constantine marrisd Reman imperialism 
with tue religion of the Carpenter's Son— 
exerted on the side of oppression and 
against the oppressed. 


greater part of 


The title of Monsignor Preston’s article 
isamisnomer. He discrsses the relations 
of the Cathclic church, not to what is 
generally understood by socialism, but tc 
the deetrines with which my name has 
been associated. These doctrines, in his 
title and throughout his article, he en- 
deavors tc confound with socialisin in its 
commonly understood sense, although. he 


socialists themselves, that they are. 
vital points diametrically opposed to social 
isin. 

Says Monsignor Preston: 

Communism and socialism, in the general 
ucceptation of these terms, are related to 
euch other, and cifer only in degree, while 
they are one in principle. -Socialisin deries 
the: right of private ownership in capital or in 
iaad, or in both. Communism denies every 
kind of ownership, aud asserts the individual 
equality of allimsn as to all things. 
socialism which has been advanced in this: 
anuntry of late, asa panacea for human ills, 
denies that there is, or can be. any privaie 
property inland. Wequote the exact words 
Gf hin, Heury George: “We must muke land 
common property.” “If private property in 
fand is just, then the remedy I propose isa 
false one; if, on the contrary, private prop- 
erty in land be unjust, then is the reinedy the 
true oue.” n 


Tinis is the statement of hie doctrine 
that the rights of men to the use of 
land are equal and inalienable that 
Mousignor Preston chooses’ for his attack. 
Of it he says: (1) “It is contrary to the 
constitution of all civilized nations. and 
would destroy the present order of so- 
ciety;” and (2) “Tt is contra 2ry to the law 
of God. aud the teaching of the Catholic 
charch.” 


As to the first conte 
willing 


ntions of Monsignor 
Presion I am quite to admit them. 
The great 
trary to the- constitution of all civil- 
ized nations, if by their constitutions is 
ineant existing laws and prevailing cus- 
toms. But, as has Leen decided by the 
supreme court of the United States and by 
the supreme court of the state of New 
York, it is not, as Monsignor Preston says 
itis, inconsistent with the Constitution of 
the United States and with the Coustitu- 
tion of the state of New York. It is con- 
trary to the constitution of ali civilized 
nations only as a little while ago the 
denial of the right of property in human 
flesh and blood was contrary to the ccr- 
stitutions of all civiliced nations—only asa 
little while ago the denial of the right 
divine of kings or the denial of the right 
of the state to establish a religion and 
burn all who did not 
contrary to the 


to hang or 
conform to it, 
constitutions of all 
And it would destroy the present order of 
society, in the sense of destroying that. 
order which everywhere makes the lebor- 
ing class the poor class aud gives cous 
roand of the preduets” of 
those who’ scorn Iabor—the order brings 
deepening want with increasing wealth; 

that butids brothel and almshouse and 
penitentiary while it erec'!s the chureh— 
sets class against class and nation against: 


Was 


evry; and that with every advance of. civil- | 
lization is intensifying forces that must dis- 
integrate and destroy. In this sexse I plead 


state and to destroy the present order of 
society. But it might be worth Monsignor 
Preston’s while io cbserve that this is pre- 
cisely what the early Christians wanted to 
do. 


Monsignor Preston Peeks in calling it, 
whieh holds that every child of God is 
equally cntitied to the use of natural op- 
portunities, is contrary to the law of God, is 
an all important questicn; but whether it is 


| contrary to the teaching of the Catholic 


“mon - 
first 


rituals, or dog- 


as, with | 


must know, if only by the attitude of a 


st Thos hich 


reform I contend for %s con-:| 


civilized. nations... 


iavor to. Oe 
through all that I have written to find one 


naticn; that makes our Chr istianity a mock-. 


guilty to the charge of desiring to oyver-: 
throw the constitution of every civilized. 


Whether “this kind of socialism,” as_ 


church or not is a matter of comparatively 
little importance. For ifa thing be con- 
trary to the law of God, then it must be 
evil, whether the Catholic church teaches 
against iv or not, But if it be in accord- 
ance with the law of God, then if the 
Catholic church teaches against it, so much 
the worsé for the Catholic church. 

Monsignor Preston gives the first 
j place in his argument to the assertion 
that the Catholic church has condemned 
the doctrine that the rights of men to the 
use of land are equal and unalienable. In 
support of this he can point to no decision 
of ecumenical couucil, to no declaration of 
nope speaking ex-cuthedra on matters of 
faith and doctrine and to the universal 
church. - He can only cite vague con- 
cemnations of communism and socialism, 
(Of atiacks upon the ‘‘just rights of prop- 
erty,” and of the ‘confiscation of church 
goods and es tates;” the fact thut the 
church holds land herself, and the letter 
‘of condolence from the present pope to 
frchbishop Corrigan, in'which, lamenting 
the “vebeilion” of Di. McGlynn, the pontiff 
commends. the action of the archbishop 
‘in bringing before his sipreme tribunal 
the false doctrines concerning the right of 
property disseminated among the people 
in. newspapers and public assemblies.” 
That the “Sacred congregation. of the 
index” have not yet condemned my books 
.(a@ matter for which he rightly intimates I 
care nothing, but which, by the by, M. de 
Laveleye of Belgiam in an article in the 
same number cf the Forwm attributes to 
the interposition of Capdinal Gibbons), 
Monsignor Preston virtually say3 is be- 
cause they bave been-too busy io attend to 
such 2 small matter, and continues: ‘When 
the sacred congregation sees fit in its wis- 
‘dom to consider the works of Henry George, 
there can be no doubt that it will condemn 
his political economy, which is nothing but 
‘anew edition of sociatism.” 

These ave the grounds with which Arch- 
bishop, Corrigan’s vicar general, with the 
alirof a whole ecumeuicel council, or a 
pope addressing the universal church ex- 
cathedra,. deciaves that no Catholic 
can believe that men have natural and 
eoual rights to land. If Catholics are will- 
ing to accept such authority, there is no 
reuson Why non-Catholics should make 
any objection. But, to say nothing of 

Cardinal) Manning and. Bishop Nulty, 
| Catholics may cite against Monsignor 
Preston’s dictumn. the equally respectable 
theological oS y of the “Nun of Ken- 
mave,” who in her. reeentiy. published 
“Anti-Poverty aad Progress,” a work in 
she, pulverizes. amy. theories with 
arzuments akin .t0 Congressman Bryce’s 
calf, expressly. declares {hat “the church 
has net yet spoken on. s subject; hence 
Catholics are free te “discuss it on. its 
merits.” eee 

OW hen déctous disagree,” ete, 


» 


The. important question—the question 
which to men who -heléey e, aS I do, that. 
there is a God and that this universe is His 

creation—is this: Is the doctrine that all 
men are equally entitled to the use of land, 
or—to put it in reverse form, that private 
property in land is un just—contrary to the 
law.of God? As to this, as. distinguished 
from the question whether itis contrary 
to the teaching of the Catholic church, 
Mo nsignor Preston seems only able to find 
one pee on which. to hang his assertion 
thatitis. ‘We need only quote,” he says, 
“the commanduients cf God: ‘Thou shalt 
not’ covet thy neighbor's wife, nor is 
house, nor his field, nor any thing thati is 
his ia eX ” 

Considerine that one of the distinctive 
doctrines of the Catholic church is that 
it is the letter of ‘the word that killeth, 
but the spirit that maketh to live; 
considering that the doctrine of the 
literal inspiration of the Hebrew scriptures 
has already almost ceased to be believed 
in by intelligent Christians and-Jews, and 


is rapidly disappearing; and ccnsidering 


that the divine sanction of slavery and of 
polygamy might be far 
proved ia the same way, this. is a pretly 


small peg to hang such a sweeping. ils- 
But even ‘the. applicability 


sertion upon. 
of this deu :teronomical version of the tenth 
commandment depends upon a false as- 
sumption which Monsignor Preston makes | 
throughout his article—that is, that I call 
landlords ¢ : 
individual or corporation could for one mo- 
| ment Ansty hold any property| iniand, if 
mye eory were true. 
Mousiendr Preston will look. in vain 
‘single sentence which will sustain this as- 
| Suimption. Thave never ealled individual 
andlords thieves; I have never asserted 
that under ihe laws as they are no one 
could justly hold land; Thave never called 
upon lund holders to give up their land, or 
upon other individuals to take their land 
| fromthem. There is a difference, which I 
| have always recognized, between an indi- 
viduel wrong aad a social wrong, Where 
slavery exists, the slave holder nay justiy 
hold his slave as ageinst any other than 
the slave hiniself. And when property in 
land exists by virtue of municipal law, the 
legal land hoider may justly hold his land 
as agaiust any other individual. In acom- 
munity where that species of property is 
recognized there can be no strain upon the 
conscience of the individual land owner in 
holding land as against other individuals, 
even though he may see clearly the in- 
justice of that institution. Nor would any- 
thing be gained for society at large if he | 


_more clearly. 


vieves and robbers, and that no. 


HENRY GEORGE, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR. 


were to give up his possessions. I have 
always declared the wrong involved in 
private. property in land to be a social 
wrong, and the robbery which it entailed 
to be a robbery for which not the land 
ownersalone, but the whole community, are 
responsible—those- who submit to the rob- 
bery, or at least such of them as have any 
share of political power, as much as those 
who profit by it. 


It wouid be but a threshing of straw: to 
go over again as aguiust Monsignoz Pres- 


ton the arguments that prove that the at-. 


taching to land of that absolute right of 
preperty which justly attaches to the 
things produced by labor is contrary to 
the law of God. This is. not oniv proved 
deductively from principles winch the 


PRICE FIVE CENTS» 


spirit that breathes through Cardinal 
Manning's plea, and not the spirit of 
Monsignor Preston’s, that in spite of the 
mauner in which her influence has. been 
used to shelter wrong makes the church 
still loved and influential. A type of the 
men and women whose yzood work and 
sweet lives have dusteated: the essential 
beanty of Christianity, even amid its 
shortcomings, died in this city last week, 
The iminense building which towers up 
on the corner of Lafayette place and 
Feurth street is one of the tangible 
evidences | that remain. of the energy, 
industry. and. oryanizing. ability of a man 
who,: had he devoted himself to money 
= tting: and been fairly favored by circume | 
Inisht: have: left a fortune like 
rie Ral 


human mind recognizes as seli-evident: thie 


truths, but inductively from the fact that 
private property in land always bas. Jed 
to gross injustice | in the distriby f 
wealth, and that it stands ia the. wa 

not merely of | materi al progr 

but of physical health and mental 
and mcral development.. That in _ the 
maitcr and extension of° this” roll- 
ing sphere, on. which countless gen- 
erations have preceded him: and 


countless generations will follow hirn, | and! d 


of which he is. but in his turn the tenant 
for a few years, no man: can justly claim 
the same absolute. right of dominion. and 
disposition that he can -justly claim in the 
things which his labor separates from it 
and adapts for 2 time to his. use, ts in itself 
so perfectly clear to the unprejudiced. 
mind that it ha. but to be stated to be 
recognized. Sotrue is this that no one 
ever endeavors to really defend private 
property in jand, When this is nominally 
attempted, what is really defended is pri- 
vate property in things produced by labor, 
and to make this seem to the unthiaking 
like a defense of private property in land 
an effort is always made to contluse these 
two essentially distinct and even. contra- 
dictory things. 

In precisely this way Monsiznor Pres- 
tou 


God and the things made by man. But) j 
there is one thing in which he is decidedly 
original, LEndeavoring to destroy the sig- 
nificance of the fact that land increases in 
vaiue by the growth of the community 
and without effort on the part of the 
owner, he says: 

Vo say that there is in any > kind of prop- 
erty an unearned inerement is net only to 


state what is false, but to deny the right of 
Property altogetier. The owner has the full 


tle to all the legitimate increase of. his | 


‘property or Le does nop ut 


it. Every increment is” eirmed and beloncs. 


justly to the owner. Jf there were no ii 
crease in values there would. be no. end ucciie 
toheid property of any kind, ae 
Let. Monsignor Preston. pa thik tot 
practical test. Let him go to Tiifany’s 
and say: “This watch or thes > diamonds 


are not increasing in value, therefore there 
can be no inducement for you to hold: 
them,” nnd see what they wouldsays Oriet 4 


him consider his own undisputed property. 
His hat, his coat, his boots, are certainly 

not increasing in -value. 

less bis property, or has he no. inducement 
“to hold them? eae acre : 


that auy pretense cae be made of 
ing private property in land: ™ 
Preston makes quite as good az 
for private property in land as does Arch- 
bishor Corrigan, or Professor Sumner, xo) 
the duke of: Argyle, or anrone else who 
has attempted it. 2 


Such 6es Sona without sense” qwould § si 


nify nothing if it were not that. it indi- 


cates the position of a powerful body ‘of 
men in-contrel of avast and influential 
organization. As a matter of fact, the 
Jatholic church has not asa church 
demned the. self-evident 


ond Hfialienable,, and does. not 


“chiuekingn & will be: a 
prong and declare: nae t 


‘vidual excentions; the: influene 
hierarchy —of what Dr. McG | 


tase: the fiat and to make ¢ 
dious cower before the wrong. 
true not merely of ‘the Catt 
but of all other churches. 
might be usefully employed 
rights of mankind,” w rote Gibbo 
closely connected are the thront 
‘altar that the banner of th 
seldom been seen on. ti 
people.” Every grea 
{nd in individaal Tt! 
heroic advocates, but SO ions E 
are pocr and the few < i 
as the hell “of pov 
every man who. fal 

| so long as those who- prec 
injustice have in their gift what 
sary to support churehes, every p 
the 
miust in its first stages at least make its 
way against the great body of those who 
“have been. nominally 
preach the gospel of human rights and 
human liberty. It was by no 


full the law. 


ed 


Yet it is the good that is in 2 thing and | : 
the | 


not the evil, that gives. ‘it life, It is 


endeavors to confuse the essential | - 
distinctions between the things made by. 
| homele 


| justice tat makes: poverty. 
Penjoia men to. be 


/moved to exertion by 


Are they any the | 


ea m rent, | 


3 con- | 
Ptruth that the 
rights of men to the use of land are eqnal 


great struggle for: human rigats |. 


consecrated. to | 


accident 
that the doctors of the Jewish jaw be- | 
sought Pilate to crucify Him who came. to | 


in order to support his e doiad en it 
was not until he’ was. past forty that he 
was able to enter the priesthood. Then 

~ about. establishing a home for 

e nnd friendless: boys, named after 
St. Wineent. de Paul. Seeing that. the 
usual means. of ‘collection would be inade- 
quite for what he proposed, he established 
a little periudical cailed the Homeless 
Chiid at a subscription of twenty-five 
cents a year, giving to each subscriber, by — 
way of premium, an lagers in. sO many 
musses, So. successful w: ws, Ire that in this 


way he obtained mews. to care for some 


19,000 children in all; to erect the great 

ten-story building on Lafayet tte place ata 

cost of nearly $300,000, and to spend 

over $400, 009. besides in establishing a 

branch en Staien islund. When he died 
there were 1,40) Le in his homes.. 

is | man did, in spite 

! work of the kind 

tie ¢ vureh strength, and its 

ee ‘even when they use 

Bat it is not oe Highest work. 


, t Aiea. the ‘wrong that 
ale ihe str of our great cities. with 
sciildren. It is good to. relieve 
>but it is better to end the in- 
It is good to 
true and honest and 
loving, but it is. better to remove condi- 
tions that tempt, nay that often force 
them to le and steal ane ‘Hanple on each 
other. 
Aud Nhe truth that is: spreading and 


poverty; 


eit concomitants 

strife and greed, 

re rest ts of the kuws of God but 
2 our most important 

hve pene the. iaws: of 


0 sant provision that. natare 
- all 
is, More anc {nore of the earnest 
‘souls, like. Father Drumgoole, who are 
the sight of human 
vaste. and. sufferi ins, will. entwine it with 
their rel ion-und spring forward to do 
their pavi in the good work of applying to 


Phoman, laws God's. Jaw of justice, and 
"| bringing about. on 
bof right: doing: of which early Christianity 


earth that kingdom 


dreamed. Thus. will the redemption of 


>church come. 
oS HENRY GEORGE. 


e About ‘Senntor Es munds and the 
Ba Cotice Tax 


OAY ASHINGTOX, April 2 ae the last STANDARD 


4 a correspondent refers to the fact, that Sena- 


tor: Pema, in Her: pe rs ee for Feb- 


‘-ANDARD Very 
ets ; true: the 


arti ‘political 
certain to re 
. cumpatible 


ine OF eauae 
rbing: the public ure 
ions of the law of 


Wiliiaus T. Croasdate. 

William 4 Croasdale of THe STaxparp 
underwent an oneration for hernia on Friday, 
March 2 . Hehad been a sufferer from the 
disease | ior many years, and took this step 
after consult ation with several erninent sure 
ood De operation was performed by 

or Phelps, and was. entirely success 

- Mr. Crmasdale is. now rapidly conva- 


SINGLE TAX MEN IN COUNCIL. 


Biombers of the United Laber Party Whe 
> Believe ta a Single Tax Discuss the 

Sicuation. 

* A poblic meetinz of singie tax men who be- 
lieve that protectionism is inconsistent with 
the spirit of the Syracuse platform was held 
@t Masonic temple on Tuesday cvening, 
Aprils. The chair was taken by Wilbur O. 
Eastlake, and the hall was fairly filled. 

In his opening remarks the chairman an- 
mounced the purpose of the mecting. It had 
been called at the request of members of the 
wnited Jabor party who desired to express 
their ideas as te what should constitute the 
principles of the party in the coming national 
campaign. The originators of the meeting 
felt that the declaration of principles in the 
Syracuse platform was one which meant that 
@ Single tax should be a single tax alone. 
(Applause.) “It seems to us.” said Mr. East- 
lake, “that no person who is in favor 
of a single tax can be at the same 
tame a protectionist. (Applause.) We 
hold that any law which restricts a man 
én his liberty or makes him work longer 
than he should work to produce what he de- 
Sires, is a restriction of his liberty and a de- 
nial of the rights guaranteed to him in the 
‘Declaration of Yudcpendence.” (Applause.) 

- W. J. Gorsuch was the first spealer. He 
spoke of the lesson that the American people 
had been learning for the past twenty years 
@nd more—that while under the protective 
_ System the protected industries have waxed 
fat and michty in the jand until to-day they 
-@an back Gould in his defiance of the law, 
yet the wages of the wen who built up these 
andustries have steadily declined. (Ap- 
plause.) We bave had wn absolute demon- 
| Stralion that the profits of the manufacturer 
do not gauge the wazes of the worker; that 
the wages of the worker depend upon the 
mumber acd persistency of the competitors 
for that or this job: that capital or protected 
industries always considers “Where can [ bay 
Aabor cheapesi?” 

Mr. Gorsuch spoke of the manner in which 
@iversities of soil, climate and location com- 

_ peladiversi:y of industries. “Here,” he said, 

- “are two picces of land; on one vou can grow 

Potatoes better tau turnips; on the other | 
you can grow viruips better than potatoes. 
The most ignorant would naturally say that 
fi Would Ge better, instead of each mun try- 
ing toraise both wurnips and potatoes, that 
@ueshould devote his v-tcle energy to the rais- 
ing of potatoes and tie other to the raising of 
taraips. They could exchange that fur which 
they had pv use, and but would have 
More turnips aud mere potatoes with less 
Jabor; and here is free trade in a nut shell. 
Because incen live in different parts of the 
earth, separated by oceans or rivers, or arbi- 
trary lines, they are not necessarily enemies. 
We, in this party, believe that all men are 
brothers (apolause); we assert and believe iu 
the fatherhood of nature und of God (ap- 
» plause}; and if our brouhers across the water 
wish tu deluce us with their cheap goods, it 
isincumbent upon us tv accept the deluge 
and heap ccals of fire upon their heads by re- 
deluging them in turn. 'i they overwhelm us 
With turnips, lec us send beck the ships which 
brought them Icaded to the iull with potatoes. 

“Enasserting the single tux—the taxation of 
land values aione—we do aot believe iu say- 
ang m one brexth ‘I believe in the single tax 
prnciple” and iu the next jumping to the 
front a double beaded monster called a single- 
_@ouble tax. (Auplause.j) We have opposed 
both the republican and democratic parties, 
But the steuiy advance of thought has 
_wwakened thosc parties to the knowledge 
at something must be done. The man in 

the White house has stepped forward and, 

_ bowever falteringiy, bas pointed in the di- | 
_ Fection of freedcin. 

“Now ere is a great party, thoroucly 
equippea axd organized. It savs ‘we are 
Willing to go thus far with you.’ Must we 
@ssume 22 Innate superiority and answer, 
Get thee behind me, Satan? or tell them that 
@s far as iley irevel alung our road we will 
help them, aud part company when they quit 
 goiag our way!’ 

The speaker then quoted the following 
e@lause froin the Svracuse piatform: 

We do not propose that the state shall at- 
tempt to control production, conduct distri- 
bution, or in any wise interfere with the free- 
dom of the individual to use his labor or capt- 
talin any way that may seem proper to him 
and that wii not interfere with the equal 
- sights ofethers. Nor do we propese that the 

- State shall take possession of land and either 
work it or rent it om. What we propose is 
wot the disturbing of any man iu his holding 
or title, but by abolishing all taxes on indus- | 
try or its products, to leave to the producer 
the full fruits of bis exertion. 

“Hf the ‘abolishing of all taxes on industry 
@r its products,’” said ihe speaker, “does not 
mean free trude, then I cunnot understand 
English.” 

Mr. Gorsuch’s speech was attentively lis- 
tened to and warnily applauded. At its con- 
elusion the following resolutions were read 
and adopted: 

Resolved, That tariffs and kindred taya- 
tion, being restrictions upon industry and 
eommerce, are inimical to the welfare of the 
whole peopic. 

Resoived, That in the abolition of all taxes 
@pon industry we seck, ainong other forms of 
taxation, to wipe out those which serve only 
to enrich the few ai the expense of the many; 
That in tbe pursiit of this object we aim at 
mothing shorter than absolute freedom of 
trade, which is wione consistent with perfect 
Siberty, and that any measure of reform in 
$n this dirctcion, by whomever proposed, de- 
Smands the support of those whe are Joyal to 
the purpose of placing, in lieu of ali other 
taxes, a single tax upon land values. 

Louis F. Post was then introduced, and was 
groeted with hearty applause. He said: 

“So far as any national organization is con- 
@eraed, there 15 no question of abundoning a 
party. ‘She question is, Shall we form a 
perty? That is all: for there is, as yet, no 
mational party—pledged to the support of the 
@iugle tax. 

“A friend of mine said to me, ‘I don't 
know wheiher I understand the single tax or 
mot, but it seems to me that you cannot have 

a single tax unti! vou get rid of the tariff 

“7 told him that some of our friends were 
willing to get rid of other taxes, but felt that 
they ought noi to abolish the tariff until they 
gotthe singic tax. It is a good deal as though 
a@manshould sav: ‘I will take off my over- 
coat, but not until I have taken off my under- 
ebirt.” (Laughter.) The tariff tax is a tax 
we mast cet rid of, as of all others, in order 
to have a single tax on land values. 

_ “The great effect of the single tax will be, 
mot so much to raise 2 comnicn revenue as to 
press down land values and bring more and 
More land to the market, until we shail have 
wmple access to land which is free. Just as 
‘we abolish the internal revenue and tariff 
taxes so do we approach to the condition that 
makes land free; so do we diminish the specu- 
Jative value and make it possible for men to 
grain access to the land on easier conditions 
thanthey can now. To sweep away the tariff 

. wall be to take 4 real step in the direction of 

- the single tax. Aud not only that, but it will 
make it possible for the people, even theu be- 
fore we reach the single tax, to enjoy in great 
measure its benelits. 

“If we stop to consider, we will find thas 
Sheee tariff taxes do protect somebody. (Ap- 


Reuse.) There is no doubt about it. They do ; 


not protect the man that works for wages. 
We have only to go to Pennsylvania, the 
most thoroughly protected state in the Union, 
to see that without any argument. (Ap- 
plause.) Then do they benefit the employer! 
The protectionists don’t say so. They dcn’t 
dare to say so. That would break up their 
whole ‘scheme. It is a fact, however, that 
they don’t benefit the employer. Suppose 
you put the tariff taxes onthe potatoes or 


turnips referred to by Mr. Gorsuch. It won't: 


help the potato digger or the turnip planter. 
But I will tell you who will get the benefit— 
the man who owns the potato hill. You are 
hot protecting the workingman or employer 
by a tariff; you are simply protecting the 
owner of the United States, or the littie ring 
of owners. And the man who understands 
the tariff tax or the single tax, and yet would 
have the united labor party ignore this ques- 
tion of the tariff, misrepreseats or does not 
know his own opinions.” 

Mr. Post declared that so far as he was 
concerned, he felt that a united labor party 
based upon a single tax has no business, has 
no right, by direction or indirection, to help 
elect a protectionist president. (Great ap- 
plause.) The issue of the tariff is here, and 
the people who make parties will divide upon 
it. It may not be the democratic or republi- 
can or the united labor party, but whatever 
shape it takes there will be a protection and 
free trade party. (Applause.) 

Hugh O. Pentecost was then introduced. 
He differed in opinion from the speakers who 
had preceded him. While he did not believe 
for an instant in ignoring the tariff issue, 
neither did he favor acting with either of the 
two old parties. He declared that he would 
organize himself a party of one, write 
his own platform and ballot before he 
would vote for either of the old 
pariies.s He wouid like to see either a 
total absence of political action on the part 
of the united labor party during the coming 
campaign, or the nomination of a candidate 
on a cleur cut single tax and free trade plat- 
form. He deprecated the idea that the united 
labor party was so orgamized that a man had 
no right to a persona! opinion within its ranks, 
and said that the course which Henry George 
low proposes and advises is precisely that 
advocated in the pages of ‘Protection or 
Free Trade?” 


A Relic of Barbarium. 
Donn Piatt in Home Knowledge. 

Protection and polygamy are the twin 
relics of barbarism. The one is the religion 
of Utah, the other that of Pennsylvania. 
They are alike in form as they are alike in 
stupidity. As droves of women are sealed to 
a prophet to insure their entrance to heaven, 
so the masses are sealed to the manufacturer 
that oue may fatten while the others thin to 
skin and bone on imaginary blessing. The 
Mormon prophet works his wife on earth in 
return for his pass to the happy hereafter 
when they shall have been worked to death, 
and the monopolized capitalist wriags the 
last cent from wretched toil in return for a 
protection against the pauper labor of 


Europe. 


Protection is the one antagonistic principle 
and practice of our government. The 
fathers, in erecting for usa political fabric, 
based it entirely on self-government. Our 
form at least emphasized the greatest frec- 
dom in the citizen, nut only as to his political 
rights, but in his private business. They 
grew above him the fig tree and vine and 
ussured him he might rest under their shade 
With no one to molest and none to make him 
afraid. To this end we have free speech, a 
free press, free schools, free religion—in a 
word, everything is free until we touch barte: 
and exchange; and free trade has not ony 
no existence, but is held to be in deadly ar- 
tagonism to our better condition as a democ- 
racy. The citizen is left to seek salvation for 
his soul in his own way—he has free will se- 
cured him by constitutional provision. He 
may say what his independent spirit prompts, 
provided he does not encroach upon a like 
privilege in another. He may priut what be 
pleases, and so we run throuch the list of 
rights and privileges until we hit trade, and 
there the current is reversed, we have a 
guardian appointed, a master installed, and 
one tinds he is ne longer the free and in- 
dependent citizen. He cannot in the exercise 
of his judgment buy where he can buy to the 
best of his advanituge nor sell where he can 
sell ata profit. The law intervenes. 

Suppose the wuajority, through congress, 
were to limit any other right—say that to 
worship God iu accordance with one’s con- 
science, or let congress dare to touch free 
speech or a free press, what would happen? 
Aud yet why should the inalienable right of 
free trade be barred cut from any one! Itis 
of more importance than all the others, be- 
cause upon it we live. 

Government wus inaugurated to secure 
equal righis to all. It has no excuse for its 
existence upon any other proposition. Yet 
in protection we tind the government not 
only abandoning its high duty as an agent of 
the people, but entering the field of private 
enterprise With its immense power, and 
while robbing the muny insuriug cnormous 
prolits to a few. 


The Necessity of the Coming Campaign. 

LaFaYeETtTe, Ind.—Whiut is this great re- 
form toward which we are working! Theo- 
retically, a great land resumption, invoiving 
social revolution, but, practically, a simple 
tax reform. Hence, in a local campaign, 
the discussion must consist chiefly in pointing 
out the absurdities aud the unfairness of 
the inethods by which federal revenues are 
raised. If the demvucratic party finds itself 
compelled by force of circumstances to assist 
ja pointing out a few of these absurdities and 
inequalities, it would be a poor policy indeed 
to oppose it. Epwarpb Gates. 


A Pac Iilustratten. 


In the course of an address recent)y made 
by S. V. Moulton before the carpenters’ union 
of Grand Rapids, Mich. He spoke as follows: 


Suppose an island to spring out of the At- 
Jautic in a night, supplied with all the re- 
sources of soil, minerals, and timber? Suppose 
upon that island but one harbor, and one man 
should attempt to seize that and levy tribute 
upou all who might want to go or come; or 
there should be but one coal mine and he 
should claim that and prevent others from 
taking out the coal; or should seize the hich- 
ways or the soil and prevent travel or agri- 
culture except tribute was paid to bim, as did 
the feudal barons of the midd!e ages: you 
would say that such proceedings were rob- 
bery. Yet these are sume of the ways in 
which large tortunes are accumulated, and 
not one cau be traced to any great extent to 
legitimate sources. 


Then Chavuge the Law. 
Indtanapolis News. 

We are heartily on the side of tenants 
agaiust the landlords, as we have already re- 
corded in the matter of increased reuts here. 
We subscribe to all that has been said on the 
subject. It is not right that the benefit of 
nature’s fuel should be contiscated by those 
who own the premises. But let us grant all 
this, and then! Will it stop the increase? 
Weare face to face with a little slice of what 
falls to an Irish tenant's lot. Is a bog drained 
so thut a farm becomes more healthy, or a 
house repaired so that it becomes more com- 
fortabie, at once the rent is raised on him. 
That is law in Ireland, and it is law in this 
country. : 


‘shall enjoy their inherent right to live. 


THE LEHIGH 

+ - a 

Consequences of the Ceal Barone’ Victory— 
But the Light Beciuning to Break. 

FREELAND, Penn.—Since the strike, which 
was entered into by the miners of the Lehigh 
region on Sept. 10,: was declared “off,” the 
the miners have been made to feel more than 
ever the unlimited powers which our vicious 
land system gives to the ‘‘coal barons,” and 
they are beginning to realize that if they 
ever wish to obtain for themselves and thcir 
children the right to receive a fair day’s pay 
for a fair day’s work they must do something 
more radical than entering into useless and 
disastrous strikes. 

it is encouraging to note the growving con- 
Viction among the workers that the remedy 
for the evils which they suffer is not to be 
found in attempts to “starve” into submission 
the operators, who have millions of dollars 
and the support of organized monopoly at 
their back, but rather in a change of the Jaws 
which have made it possible for them to ac- 
quire these vast fortunes, and given them 
the power to dictate upon what terms men 
They 
ure beginuing to realize that these vast and 
unnatural powers are derived from the laws 
which permit them to monopolize those im- 
mensely rich coal fields, to the exclusion of 
all other men; and that, while they are per- 
mitted to hold them, strikes and boycotts are 
worse than useless. 

It is also interesting to note how their eyes 
are being opened to the vicious results of the 
“protective” fallacy. Four years agoa free 
trade miner was a rarity; now you can at 
Jeast find many who are agitating the re- 
moval of the iniquitous coal tax. They sce 
that a tariff on cecal, instead of muking 
higher wages for the miners, only adds, to the 
extent of the tax,to the stream of wealth 
which their thankless toll is pouring into the 
pockets of their employers. 

but if the miuers are beginning to see and 
think about all this, so are the operators, as 
is evidenced by their actions since the strike 
has been declared off. In every colliery, 
with the exception of two, the best men, those 
who think and say what they think, have 
been discharged. In all about 700 men, who 
have been identified in any way with this strike, 
have becn discharged, and will be driven 
heipless upon the etreets unless the charity of 
the world comes to their relief. In the mid- 
dle anthracite coal region every fout of land, 
with the exception of the few acres comprised 
in the two small towns of Hazleton and Free- 
land, is owned by the railroads and coal 
companies. Every house and shanty in the 
whole region, with the exceptions mentioned, 
is owned by the coal barons. And although 
there are thousands of acres lying barren and 
useless that would soon flourish into towns if 
free, no man can purchase it, por build even 
a goat pen upon it without incurring the 
penalty of the law. 

The cutthroat leases, which are styled 
amicable suits of ejectinent by the operators, 
gives them the power to evict in five days, 
and these poor, unfortunate victims of the 
employers’ anger will be thrown upon the 
streets regardless of results. I believe the 
voters of the Fourth legislative district will 
at the fall election send a representative to 
Harrisburg pledged to do al! in nis power to 
muke these legalized robbers of the peuple 
pay dearly for the privileges they so lone en- 
joyed. If James G. Blaiue, or any other ex- 
ponent of protection, becomes the republicun 
candidate for the presider’7 1's year, he 
will not receive the 80,000 majority with 
which he swept the state in 1884, unless all 
sigus fail. W. B. ESTE. 


REGION. 


Free Trade and Free Land. 

PARKERSBURG, West Virginia, March 28,.— 
We are all free traders here in our club. 
The tarilf is such a good club to break demo- 
cratic heads with that I for one cannot see 
why any single tax man can consent to forego 
the pleasure and profit of usiaz it. The 
“revenue reformers” cannot get uround the 
fact that what they call “free trade” has not 
done away with pauperism in England, whiie 
protectionists on their part cunnot get around 
the fact that Germany and France, two hich 
protective countries, pay smaller wages than 
England, a comparatively free trade coun- 
try. Weare then in a position when we get 
them that far to shove the “and question” at 


them and set them to thinking. 
W. J. BoREMAN. 


It fe Only the Tarif Wall that Keeps the 
United States and Canada apart. 


Toronto Grip. 

The smug, highly-protected Canadian manu- 
fucturer always glows with patriotism Of 
course, you've noticed that. It barrows his 
truly loyal soul to hear traitors talk of ad- 
nitting Yankee goods on easier terms than 
similar products from the dear old mother 
land. e always concludes his morning de- 
votions by singing ‘“‘God save the queen,” and 
he never fails to offer the same prayer when 
he retires at night. But sometimes this un- 
cxampied patriot lias business at Ottawa, and 
it becomes known through the public press. 
Tis then we read items like this: 

Another deputation, of which Mr. Right- 
meyer of Kincardine, wasa prominent tigure, 
urged the removal of the duty on American 
salt, as the American tariff committee had 
recommended that commodity for the free 
list, and ulso urged an increase in the duty of 
salt from England. 


There Are Pleuty of Sach Texts,"But This 
One is Worth Queting. 
Hoston Herald. 

Mr. Henry George might perhaps find a 
text in support of some of his land theories 
from the statement made concerning the 
value of real property owned by the estate 
of the late Joshua Jones of New York. 
Among other property of which he died 

ssessed is a tract of land between Seventy- 
ourth and Seventy-fifth streets, Central 

ark and the Bloomingdale road, which was 
bought by his father in 1806 for the sum of 
$400 and has been in the family ever since. 
This property is now worth more than %,- 
240,000, not in consequence of improvements, 
but, us Mr. George would say, in consequence 
of the energy and industry of the citizens of 
New York, who have made of their 
municipality a great commerciai center, 
thereby permitting Mr. Jones’s laud to 
enormously increase in value. 


One Thousand and Twe Millienniren. 
kansas Commoner, 

George and Hewitt and a thousand other 
millionaires desire eventually to place all tux 
upon the homes of the peuple. 

Mayor Hewitt of New York is a revent 
convert to the idea. Why! Because havine 
& monopoly in the manufacture of “steel 
beams,” by which he has become a million- 
aire, he would, under the operation of the 
George idea, be enabled ultimately to place 
all tax upon the poor ‘“villinas”™ who dig in 
the ground.or occupy it. He isn’t sutistied 
with what be has, but wishes to be able to 
control the property of others. 


Presenting a Richmend Institutien With 
the Kight te Levy Taxes in Careline 
Ceunty. : 

Richmond Religious Herald. 

Deacon J. H. Coghill of New York city, a 
native of our old state, gave Richmond 
college $500 some years ago, and now he 
sends the college a deed to his farm of °37 
acres in Caroline county, Va. The treasurer 
has thanked him, and now, in our own behalf, 
and in behalf of the friends of education 
throughoyt the south, we thauk bim. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Coghiil’s benefactions will, we 


hope, stimulate others to do far more than” 


they have done for Christian education. 
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A CLERGYMAN’S LETTER. 


The following letter from a Unitarian 
clergyman will be read with interest by 
friends of the cause in every part of the 
world: 
Warwick, Mass., March 24, 1888. 

Henry George—Dear Sir: I have followed 
with the deepest interest you and the move- 
ment by you inaugurated ever since the be- 
ginning of vour campaign for the mayoralty 
of New York. For years I had pondered 
over the social problems and difficulties 
with which I kad often been brought into 
close contact. I had commenced to feel that 
there could be but one way of salvation for 
epeicty oie socialism. I had read the so- 
cialistic wters, and honored and sympa- 
thized with their. spirit and aspirations; but 
state socialism appeared tome a crude and 
dangerous way.of realizing those aspirations. 
However, if the only way (as it seemed to 
me), I felt more and more inclined to think it 
after all the nght way. 

T saw at first in your movement a half so- 
cialistic movement, and as such rejoiced ia 
the radical discussion it would bring about. 
Iread your speeches and your books, and 
began to see in the single tax a decided step 
toward radical social reform. But I could not 


see in it that one great and complete reform. 


you and yours claimed to see iu it. I gave, 
however, all the time I could to a study of it, 
in order to make clear in my own mind 
just what the single tax could and would do, 
and what it neither could nor would do. I 
found from the beginning that the more I 
looked at it the more I found in it—the more 
thorough a reform I saw it to be. But your 
saying that the land tax-was the natural tax— 
a tax ordained by a Jaw of nature to provide 
for the natural growth of society, I could 
not but regard as extravagant rhetoric. 
Still I hardly ever gave the subject an hour’s 
thought without secing more in it. In the 
meau time I followed the movement rejuic- 
inglv—its spirit was such a one as 1 had 
lunged to see iu politics, and I began to wish 
I might see al] that you saw in the land tax. 
I did so at last—months ago now; and hav- 
ing before written you to ask questions and 
half criticize and object, I deem it right also 
to let you know of this one more cunversion 
to your social faith. 

With me this socia! question has for years 
been one of the problems that have caused 
me most anxious thought. I have hunzgered 
to understand it, to see through it, to find 
a rational solution toit. And itis with content- 
ment, equal to that with which men, plunged 
for years in religious skepticism see and feel 
au new, calm, rational trust rising for them, 
thut at last Isee in the divine order and in 
natural law a provision for all our sccial 
needs; a plain way out of all our social diffi- 
culties—merely to order things as nature and 
reason bid. It has given me that supreme 
contentment with which we trace the lines of 
wisdom, justice, love, purpose and good 
throughout creation. 

Yes, I now clearly see that this single tax 
is nature’s tax; that such nationalization of 
land as you propose will mean the end 
of this social system—which every man who 
has seen how it grinds the under classes 
must regurd as a veritable kingdom of hell 
upon eurth—that it will mean anew social 
system, rising naturally with all the good the 
socialist aitns at, a new and grarder civiliza- 
tion—a civilization not only grand in its 
materia] advances, but grander still in the 
moral advances it will muke possible; that it 
will mean in brief and in truth the physical 
foundation for the kingdom of heaven on 
earth. 

Lnow cleariy see that private property in 
fand is contrary to uature, that is, to God's 
wil. Inow see that it is the fundamental 
wrong which causes all the misery and ugli- 
ness of our advuncing civilization, which has 
turned such divine things as machinery and 
ali modern inventions into veritable curses to 
large classes of men, and which turns the 
greatest misfortunes like tornadoes and fires 
intov much to be desired blessings for the 
same classes of men—which has separated 
society into classes having distinctly opposed 
interests, and withheld from the masses the 
good that modern progress ought to have given 
them. I see that the cause for wiich you 
struggleis the simple social economical truth— 
the answer to the sphinx-lixe social question. 
Tsee that the single taxis the law of nature, 
or, in brief, the pure, clear will of God. 

No fanaticism is here needed to shout “God 
wills it?” In the calmest muod conceivable 
we see that if we may ever use these words, 
we may use themhere. Yes, surely ‘tod wills 
it.” It is no assumption; it is plain truth. 
We see the command written ia the very 
tibers and textures of creation, of nature. 
Being natural, it isof course God’s will. And 
ina natural mood, without fanaticism, but 
quiet and calm, we must gird up our loins 
and work for this cause the best we cun 
“while it is day.” It isa part of religion, a 
part of thinking men’s service to God. Sy» 1 
see it, so for several months have I seen it, 
having gradually, thanks to your clear 
words, come to understand it. 

My thanks! 

One question, however, I wish yet'to ask. 
It now appears to me as if the single tax 
would be a sufficient economical reform; as if, 
land once texed to its full rental value, it 
would be needless to legislate specially 
against any monopolies: asif this tax would 
make it impossible for monopolises to take 
undue advantage of the people; as if it 
would make them harmless. I have neither the 
means nor the tine to look fully through this 
mutter, and would be glad if you would some 
tine show in THE Staxparp why this land 
tux would not tend to do with monopolics 
what undoubtedly it would tend to do in any 
other business—secure to all the workers 
their natural and reasonable reward. If I 
ain right in viewing this matter as I now do, I 
shall be glad, for while my hope 
is that humanity may ever approach 
more und more to «a natural socialism, 
a co-operative republic, Io fear anythiag 
which would establish that bv artificial 
methods, which would set any other limit to 
private euterprise than natural law and 
reasonable right. Ithink true socialism will 
come the most rapidly and with least friction, 
and in its uoblest form, as the outcome of per- 
fect individual liberty, bounded only by the 
limits natural right sets. And the state taking 
charze of railroads aud all other monopolies 
would, of course, mean a little varrowiog of 
the uatural. and in itself herculean sphere of 
the individual, If in the natural progress of 
things state conduct of these affairs should 
seem to cuime of itself, it would, of course, 
be different; and even then, it seems to 
me, it were best did the liberty remain 
for private persons to enter into such busi- 
ness still—if they could find an opening 
not tilled by the state. For after ail that 
may be suid for state control of any busi- 
ness, it remains a “hard pi!l to swallow,” and 
has been often so found. However, if there is 
no choice, if the single tax would still leave 
monopolies the power of taxing the public al- 
most ut pleasure—one would swallow the pill 
were it ten times more forbidding. 

I will not take room nor time here to give 
my reasons why this matter appears to meas 
it does. Nodoubt you have long seen them, 
and I shall expect te see the whole of it cleared 
up in THE STANDARD svon. 

Iam writing some letters on the social ques- 
tion in the light of the solution offered by the 
single tax, m Norwegian, for a labor paper 
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Be 


published in the west, also for a home paper. 
Shall do what I can for duty’s and love’s sake. 

All things are fairer to me, and life more 
good and brizht because of this great, world- 
wide, noble movement of ours (may it be kept 
noble encugh for the saintliest man or woman 
to live and work and pray in the midst.of)). 
And since I saw the natural solution of ‘these 
social difficulties, the plain divine will and 
intention concerning them, I thank God that I 
live in this age and have seen this movement 
from its beginning; to me it sanctifies the 
times; it hallows our century; it makes all 
things easy and beautiful. Yours, 

H. Tames Lycue, 
Unitarian Minister. 
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How Many of Her Majesty’s Female Sub- 
jects Live. 


SOCIETY. 


London Echo. 

One undeniable evidence of poverty among 
the working classes of London is the increas- 
ing demand for cheap lodging houses. One 
does not realize the depths of degradation to 
which womanhood may fall until he hes seen 
it gathered in the hot, fetid atmosphere of a 
women’s low lodging house kitchen in the 
working districts of Bow and Spitaltields. 

Down a dirty, sloppy street, unlighted save 
by the dim glimmer from the windows, I 
traced over the door, “Lodgings for Single 
Women,” and down two steps I passed into a 
Jong, low room, with the inscription facing 
me, ‘No men allowed in this kitchen.” The 
air is stiflingly hot, for the fires kept up are 
disproportionate to the size of the room, and 
save for the occasionally opened door, there 
is no semblance of ventilation. The tables 
are of heavy wood, with fixed benches beside 
them, and as a rule the fleors are sanded. 
But in the women’s houses a network of 
cords is stretched above one’s head, and on 
these are hung to dry the clothes which have 
been washed out earlier in the day. So, in 
addition to the fumes of bacon and bloaters, 
one has the heavy, sickening steam of halt- 
washed garments. 

The poverty of the women lodgers is appar- 
ent, for a woman who could rely upon earn- 
ing even five shillings «a week would not pa- 
tronize the lodgings. Even the poor factory 
girls are not there in any large numbers. 
One woman was frying a bit of bacon with 
some broken grcens and potatoes, and I 
questioned her about her wages. “This ’ere’s 
my wages,” she answered, giving the pan an 
angry jerk. “I went to work in the Lanes 
(t. e., Petticoat lane) at seven this very morn- 
ing, charing for one of them Jews there, and 
I've worked ti!l I'm fit to drop, and they 
gives me 5d. and that broken victuals—that’s 
4d. for the doss and id. for the bacon. It’s 
that or nothing. Plenty others could be got 
if I didn’t.” 

In another house an old woman was cough- 
ing distressingly by the fire. I soon learned 
from her that she vended cheap jewelry in 
the streets, but feared for the future, as she 
had been ill with bronchitis, and had been 
living on her capital. “I’ve no chemise even 
now,” she said, as she unpinned her old shaw] 
and dress to prove her statement. 

There are very few young women in the 
houses. Very little, too, need be said about 
those who frequent them. ‘Well, you see,” 
said the woman keeper, “‘they’ve all gone out 
to pick up their night's lodging and they 
Won’t be in just yet, either.” It is, I am 
reliably told, exceedingly rare to find a girl 
in.these houses before her fall, but if by 
chance such a one does go into them she is as 
good as lost, for the terrible depravity of her 
elders and the fearful example of those of 
her own age prove irresistible. _ 

I know not whether the sight of the young 
or the old is the more pdinful. In the former 
one feels how miserably these wretched girls 
are closing behind them the ideal hopes of 
woman's life. In the latter one has mingled 
sentiments of regret and pity and shame at 
their repulsive old age. All idea of dcomes- 
ticity and those higher virtucs which we love 
to associate with s good woman are lost in 
the associations and surroundings and con- 
ditions of such a life. No home joys, none to 
cheer the declining years. Our sisters drag 
out their miserable existence selling their 
very souls while they are young and their 
self-respect when they are old for two 
shillings a week, which gives them “a home” 
in a foul den of this sort. 


Calling Names. 


The Milwaukee Wisconsin (protection re- 
publican) says: @ 

There is no otber journal of any political 
name in the country which will alienate more 
republican votes in the coming — national 
kaleidoscopic, guerrilla republican sheet. 
known as the Chicago Tribune. 

To which the Tribune replies: 


The Tribune will not “alienate” any repub- 
lican votes if the high-tariff, rule-or-ruin, 
trust-monopoly cranks do not “alienate” the 
fridine. But we do not propose to sit idly 
by and see the republican party captured by 
an unboly combination of plutocrats and 
monopolists—actual and potential. 


Wants to Encouruge a Man Who Will 


Meet Elim Haif Way. 

J. G. Malcolm, a well known single tax 
man of Hutchiuson, Kan., writes to the 
Detroit Advance strongly objecting to run- 
ning an independent candidate. He says: 

If the democrats refuse to nominiute Cleve- 
laud Tam then for running a national ticket. 
Bui if they nominate Cleveland I shall vote 
for hitn, because I want to encourage a man 
who will otfer to meet me half way, and be- 
cause Ido not want to weaken the chance of 
a friend and strengthen the chance of au 
eneuly. 

How Much of the Duty Do the Miners Get? 
Philadelphia Record. 

Mr. Stockton Bates of this city writes that 
“it cun be clearly shown that in all protected 
industries where labor is the chief element of 
cost the entire duty paid by the importer goes 
to the American work peuple, aud not to the 
proprietors and capitalists.” If this could be 
proved it would go fur to reconcile to the ex- 
isting turiff thousands of peuple who are now 
meng its most releutless opponents. In fact, 
it would put an end to the discussion. But 
how much, for example, do the iron miners 
who work for less than a dollar a day get out 
of the duty of seventy-five cents on ore Or, 
What share do the coal diggers of Pennsy!- 
Vania secure from a like duty on coal? To 
come nearer home, how large a dividend do 
the weavers of Philadelphia draw froma dnt x 
of nearly sixty per cent on carpets, or from 
the still higher duty of ninety per cent on 
cloths? If Mr. Bates can present one au- 
thentic instance in which the entire duty paid 
by the importer goes to the American work 
people he will have a beginuing, at least, 
toward proving his proposition. 


She Hadn’t Moved in Seciety. 
Norristown Herald. 

Mrs. Bukoleek, who lives on a farm, upon 
reading that ‘‘a number cf Philadelphia ladies 
have taken up fencing as an exercise,” re- 
marked that she thought they would have 
enough exercise to last them a lifetime after 
they had dug a few post holes and put up sev- 
eral panels of fence. “For my part,” she 
added, “I'd just as lief take up plowing in a 
forty acre field as an exercise.” 


Lerd! Lord! Hew This World 1s}Given te 
L . 
Chicago Inter Ocean. ying 
Quinine was long denounced as the creature 
of monopoly; at length it was placed on the 
free list. Is it a cent an ounce cheaper in 
consequence? Most surely net. 


‘but that is the sum which the 


‘sewing machine inventor. 


E 
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PEN, PASTE AND SCISSORS. 


Governor Alger owns over one hundred 
square miles of Michigan timber land. 

Washington, Pa., has three glass factories, 
all erected since natural gas las been in use. 

A Steubenvilie, O., man has invented a 
bottle finishing machine whick promises to do 
the finishing for three blowers. ; 

Aliehany, Pa., natural gas consumers are 
holding meetings to protest against the ex- 
tortionate charges of the companies. 

The island of Malta has a lace output 
worth $220,000 a year. Four thousand tive 
hundred women and girls ure employed. 

Senator Stockbridge of Michigan is about to 
purchase from Senator Stanford of California 
2 brother of the famous horse Bell Boy. The 
price is $15, 000. 

_ The queen regent of Spain gives her sub- 
jects every opportunity to know how she is 
looking. She has a new photograph taken 
every few days. : hae 

Kelly & Jones, manufacturers of plumbing 
fittings, will remove their plant at Jersey 
City to Greensburg, Pa., where they will in- 
vest £300,000 and employ 300 meu. The site 
was given them. 

The coal output of Missouri during 1887 
Was 2,565,996 tons, worth 31.50 aton at the 
mines. The area of coal covers 27,000 square 
miles. The average annual wages of the 
miners was $346.45. 

Rev. E. Walpole Warren: will soon know 
whether he is to be sent buck to his native 
country as a law defying contract laborer, 
or not. His case comes up for trial before 
Judge Wallace in the United States circuit 
court on April 11. 


The names for money i: the language ofthe 
Gold is 


Ogallalla Sioux are interesting. | 
muses-ska-zi, literally, “yellow white iron? — 
Silver is mases-ska-ska, or “white iron,? and. 
greenbacks 
“paper that talks white iron.” | cs 

Louisiana is having a land boom, owing to 
tae increased immigration from the north- 
vest. Jay Gouldis suid to have secured sev- 
eral very large tracts of land, including one 
of 26,000 acres, and timber and other lands 
are being gobbled up by the 100,000 acres. 

A lumber stacking machine, which takes. 
the place of fifteen men, is in successful use. 
The lumber is carried on chains from the 
trimmer and dropped on the cars. in better. 
shape than the men formerly did the work. 
But one man is now necessary tv manipulate 
the machine. ; . 

The Mail and Express has adopted the habit 
of putting a fresh text of scripture at the. 
head of its editorial page every day. In i} 
succeeding column it gives tips on the races, 
which are said to be unusually reliable. Ap-. 
parently Elliot F, Shepard would like to be 
all things to all men. 

“Look here!” she exclaimed... “This. is ter- 
rible. You charge me twenty-five cents for. 
that card of. buttons, and back east I could 
get them for ten cents.” ‘Wes, ma’am, bot. 
just think of the elegant climate you zet 
throwed in with every card of buttons.?—. 
{Santa Barbara (Cal.) Press. 

A successful experiment has been made at. 


the Etna iron works, Pittsburg, by which the. 


lap Welding of tubes is done in one heating in- 
stead of two. Less metal is required.) In 
fact, the new way saves a great deal of labor: 
and the cost is from 25 to 40 per cent cheaper. 
4.0 employc is the inventor. eee 
The working women’s society is circulating — 
@ petition to the governor aud legislature to. 
amend the factory law soas to provide for 
the appointment of six additional faetory in- 
spectors, Who shall be women. The demand 
isa just one. A majority of the operatives | 
in the great city factories are women and — 
girls. 
The stewards who have charge of. dis- 
tributing the coal stored by providence in the 
Pennsylvania mines, have held a meeting in 
Philadelphia. They reselved unanimously “to 
maintain the prices of anthracite during the 
Season of 1888-89, beginning April 1, and so to. 
regulate the output of coal that the market. _ 
shall be burdened with no over productien.” - 
Apparently these men think they own the _ 
coal mines. 
The Maryland legislature has passed the 
bills fixing the price of gas in Baltimore at, 
$1.25 per 1,000 feet. A desperate attempt to 
defeat the measure was made by stealing the 
original bill from the third reading file of tha. 
Senate. <A new bill, however, was drafted : 
Within an hour, passed under suspension of 
the rules, and at once signed by Governor 
Jackson. Legislatures can 
when they feel like it. ee 
_The Christian Union notes with pleasure. 
the fact that a valuable. loan collection of 
pictures has been placed on exhibition in. 
Whitechapel, London. The Christian Union. 
suggests that something of the same kind be: 
done in New York, and says: “In no other’ | 
Way could brotherly feeling be better ex- 
pressed or developed than by this recognition 
on the part of the favored of kindred tastes. 
and aspirations among those whom circum- 
stances have debarred from like advantages... 
Tennis is flourishing in Florida and Old Point 
Comfort, while New York stiit shivers in the 
March blust. The prize of a tournament held _ 
last week in St. Augustine wasa solid. silver 
model of the old city gates, handsomely mount- 
ed, and valued at $500. The condition upon: 
which it passes into any one’s possession is that 
it shall be won three years consecutively... This. 
makes it reasonably certain that~the trophy 
will remain at St. aAugustine—unless, indeed, 
Mr. Seers takes it into-his head to takea trip: 
to Florida every winter.—_{New York Herald. 
Hereafter every man who shall build au 
house will have to pay tribute to the sash, 
door and blind trust, which controls about » 
three-fourths of the production of these. es- 
sential articles in New England, New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. How con- 
temptible must a people appear in the eyes - 
of foreigners when they submit without a 
inurinur- to wholesale extortion through gi- | 
guntic combinations in restraint of trade, 
without the slightest serious effert to curb or. 
control the plunderers!—[Philadelphia Record. 
Sixty thousand dollars isa pretty large sum. 
to spenti for the expenses of a wedding, 
especially when the bride pays all the. bills; 
‘supreme court. 
of New York has allowed nineteen year. olc 
Miss Singer for the ex peuses of her murri 
with the Duke Decazes. The money comes 
out of the 313,000,00U estate of her father, 
Dukes come high, . 
but it seems asif American heiressesmust have. 
them, even ut a heavy premium. Why not 
start an American manufactory of dukes, and | 
“keep the money in the country?’—[Boston- 
Giobe. _ a = a 
Real estate agents in’ St.. Louis are taking a. 
great interest in the cuming meeting of the 
democratic convention in that city, which” 


they are confident will largely advance the. 


prices of the goods-in which they deal. 4 
committee consisting of Messrs. Theophile 
Papin, Lesiie A. Moffett, Marcus A. Wolff 2nil Se 
Fred G. Zelbiz have been appointed to solicit. 
subscripticns from agents and other persous 
representing real estate. interests to defray. 
the expenses of the convention. The commit-_ 
tec anticipates hberul ecuntributions to the. 
fund from all persons in the real estate busi 
ness, regardless of politics, believing, as most. 
patriotic citizens du, that money spent in this 
way. is like bread cust upon the waters. that _ 
it will not be many days in returting to them. | 
A case was being tried in the west of Eng- 
land. and at its termination the judge charged. 
the jury and they retired for consultation. 
Hour after hour passed and no verdict was | 
brought in. The judge's dinner hour arrived. 
and he became hungry and impatient. Upon. 
inquiry he learned. that One obstinate: jury- 
mun was holding out aguinst eleven. ‘That 
he could not stand, and he ordered thetwelva __ 
men to be brought before him. He told them _ 
that in his charge to them he had so plainly 
Stated the case und the law that. the verdict 
ourht.to be unanimous; and the man who 
permitted his individual opinion to weich _ 
against the judgment of eleven men of wis- _ 
vm Was unht and disqualified ever again to. 
actin the cupacity of Juryman. At the end. 
of this excited harangue. a tittle squeaky 
voice came from one of the jury. He said: 
“Wall your lordship allow me to say u word 
ermission being given, he added: “May it. 
Please your lordship, lam the only man on 
your side.”—{Singapore Review. ae 


are minne-huapimases-ska, or 


o business quickly 


Fereign Exchauge. 

(CINCINNATI.—(1) How is the exchange of 
eommodities effected between one country and 
another? 

«2) When the balarce of trade is in favor of 
® country, and a Jarge amount of gold is sent 
there in consequence, Wuxsé is done with it? 

(3) Shall you, publish the “Queries and 
Auswers” in book for:of I thivk they will 
wrake a valuable addition to the iaad and 
Jabor library. H.W. Warerts. 

(1) For example, omitting middle men 
for simplicity: ® 

Jones, an American exporter, ships cot- 
ton to Smith, an English manufacturer of 
eotton goods. If the value of the cotton 
be $1,000, Smith buys of a London bank a 
draft on a New York bank for $1,000, 
which he mails to Jones. That completes 
the transaction between Jones and S:nith, 
Smith's bank account being reduced by 
$1,000. Smith manufactures the cocton 
into cloth and ships 31,000 worth to a New 
York importer, who buys of the New York 
bunk a draft on the London bank for 
$1,000, which he sends to Smith. When 
Smith deposits Lis draft his bank account 
is resiored, and the London bank holds a 
claim of $1,000 agaiust the New York 
bank, while the New York bank holds a 
claim fo the same amount against the 
Lordon bank. Tie transactions are thea 
equalized, none of the parties in fact 
owing anythiug to auy of the others. 

In practice, of course, the drafts wili be on 

different banks, and from different banks; 
but that makes no ¢ Terence, since London 
nevertheless owes New York $1,000 and 
New York owes London $1,600, a mutual 
indebtedress which may be utilized for 
further transactions. 

@) 16, in the ustration given, Jones 
bad sent $1,500 worth of cotton goods to 
New York, instead of $1,600, that trans- 
action would have fefta balance of $500 
against us, te be equalizea either by re- 
verse differences of the value on other 
exchanges or by a consignment of yolu to 
the value of $500. Ifthe cold was sent, 
it would be used for English coinage or for 
Rpsish manufaciurmg, or it woula be 
shipped from Englan] to some other coun- 
try to which Engiand was indebted. 

But while a balance of trade might ex- 

ist for some time for or aguinst us rela- 
tiveix to Ensland, it could not long exist 
relatively to the whole world. Exports 
and imports constantiv tend +o balance. 
This js sometimes made to appeur other- 
wise by treating gold us something differ- 
ent irem other commodities. Ttrus, if 
Australia shipped large qrantities of gold 
for a loug time, it might be said that the 
balance of trade was perpetually against 
Australia; but that would not be true, for 
geidisa produc. The tendency to bal- 
- ance is also overcome hy rents, interest 
on watered bonds, dividends on watered 
steck, and giits sent front one country to 
ansther. 

The clearing house of a large city is as 
good a representation in miniature of the 
world’s exchanges as you can probably 
find. | 

(3) Edited selections may be published. 

The Single Tax and Wazes. 

_ Brookiys, N. Y.—(1) Do you intend to tax 
aeburch tancds us wucr as iand owned by indi- 
- Widuals? 
42) If a machine is invented and throws 
Men out of employment, will vot competition 
reduce wazes as much under the sivgle tax as 
a@t presculf 

@) What kind of’a currency*dces Mr. 
George propose to have? 

{4) If we should have the single tax ia this 
~ country, would not Jubor flow in from other 
countries and reduce wages to what they 
svere before? H. E. Fievp. 

qi) Yes. There is no reason why the 
community should suprert a religious sect. 
Let each sect support itself. Tf it is rich 
enough to cecupy a biock at the head of 
Wall street on Broadway, paying as much 
te the community for the privilece as 
business men must pay for similar loca- 
tions, let it do so; but if it is too peor to 
puy taxes, let it build on land that hus no 
walue aud which, consequenily, is not 
taxed. 

(2} No, It will increase wages. Private 
ownership of land is the nether mill stone, 
and invention: the upper, between which 

aboris crushed. The single tax will re- 
_move the nether stone. Machinery 
presses: down wages now, because natural 
opportunities to work are limited, und 
tend to still greater limitation with the ad- 
-wance of invention. But under ihe sinvle 
tax the only limitation of these oppor- 
tunities would be their actual use. All 
naturel opportunities not in actual use 
would be free, And since it is the tendency 

Gi wnachinery to broaden the field of em- 

ployment, a tendeicy new held in check 
by land speculation, a machine that threw 

men ont -of employment would, if the 
_ gingie tax were in force, only throw them 
 Gnto other more agreeable and mere profit- 
» gable emplovment. . 
oo) Ido not know that he jproposes any 
particular kind. You will find lis views 
on the subject of money in “Protection or 
Free Trade?’ 


(4) Labor would fiow in, but instead cf 


-Teducing wages, every new comer would 
add to the common wealth. Just as im- 
¢nigration is now a good thing: for land- 
- Jords, so would it then be for the pecple. 


An Hilustration for I. V. P. 
 BROCKWAYVILLE, Pa.—As affording apt 
. Mustrations of the truth of your answer 
to LV. P. in Tae Stanparp of March 24, 
d may say that in this section there is 
plenty of timber land which sells at $20 
—amacre, but is assessed at only $2 for tax 
purposes. And much land that could not 
be bought at $20, but is held at a much 
higher ‘valuation—such as coal lands, 
worth from $50 to $300 an acre—is as- 
sessed at the sume $2 rate. 
Bion H. BUTLER, 


Notes. 
 “& Srepiovs Ineuirer,” Philadelphia. — 
The statements which seem tu you contra- 
- dictory are not so. They are different forms of 
Stating the sume fact: aud though they might 
fairly appear to be contradictory to one so 
unfamiliar with the subject that every auali- 
fication must 'c expressed to enable him to 
understand the lim:tatjons of a proposition, 
yet to a sfediaus inquirer their consistency 
ovght tov be apparent. Selling value, specu- 
Jation eliminated, is a capitalization of pres- 
' @at rental value; and when speculation cn- 
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ters in, the selling value tsa capitalization of 
prospective rental value. But as vacant land 
transactions in the market are almost ex- 
clusively seiliag and buying rather than rent- 
ing transactions, men who invest in lard fee! 
respecting those investments as they do re- 
specting investments in other property, that 
the income from them must approximate to 
the ordiaary rate of intercst. Accordingly I 
am not disp*ted to apologize for having said 
that when the owner of land rents it ‘‘he ex- 
pects a rertul based on” the market price, 
even though I also said that selling value is 
based on rental value. 

In writing the above I have described ‘land 
as “property,” if you look over the files of 
THE STANDARD you will tiué that I have fre- 
quently said that land is not 2ud cannot be 
property. IT trust you will nut call me to ac- 
count ior this inconsisteacy also. 

If you do not see that the single tax will 
open natural oppurtunities that are now 
closed, I cannot uudertake to make it clear 
to you. Read “Progress und Poveri,;” and 
“Protection or Free Trade’,” and if }you do 
not see it then, you bad better conclude that 
to von the cat is invisible and your efforts in 
behalf of the single tax have been exerted in 
acause which you do not understund and 
possibly could net believe im 

Joun C. Dana, Greenwood Springs, Col.— 
Your suggestion will be acted upon. 

Louis F. Post. 
EEE 


A GLIMPSE GF TOMBS METHODS. 


Mr. Warden Waleh’s Bill for Producing a 
Prisouer in Ceurt—A Litile Matter of 
1,460 Ver Court Overcharge. 

Mr. Fatty Welsh—his baptismal name is 
not really Fatty, byt vo one would recugnize 
him were his proper first mame used—Mr. 
Fatty Walsh is a local statesman of that 
class which ia England looks to the honor of 
kuightbocd as its highest reward. Being an 
American and not an Englishmaa, My. 
Wuish tas secured a more substaatial guer- 
don for his political services.) He bas become 
warden of the Tombs prison in New York, with 
seignorial rightsof which pv man has ever 
tecu the corsplete list. He furnishes prison- 
ers With exira food, supplies messengers to 
run their errands and otherwise reluxes the 
vigor of his offivial hospitality; all, of course, 
for due conside sation. Lake itallin all, the 
honorable Faity Walsh is considered by 
Tombs kabtiucs and coynoscenti to bave a 
pretty soft thing. 

The best cl amen, bowever, have their 
troubles, and Mr. Waish has his. He is in 
troubie now. Unudeservedly, of course. He 
is being persecuted. 

On March 23, Judze Cullen, of the supreme 
court, then sitting in Brooklyu, issued a writ 
directing Mr. Patty Walsh to preduce before 
hin the body of John D. Watson, then a pris- 
Gner in the ‘Yombs. tu vive evidence in certain 
litigation. Mr. Walsh respeetfully bowed vo 
the mandate of the Jaw, and sent Mr. Watson 
to Brooklyf in a carriage under charge of two 
keepers. Then be sent to George R. Rhodes, 
jr., the lawyer whv had obtaived the writ, a 
bili made up of the following items: 

Carriage lire cere ec tce eer cance cesses sees S10 00 


Two Keepers at €7.5.......... & wicled dievie'e 
POrrin ee cesses cvivace tex cc vujleeadan oeds ovewe vere 


res) 
ae 


TOUR Mees desea ide eeregercesscendiacesee 

Mr. Rhodes thought this bill excessive. He 
didn’t complain about the charye for ferriage, 
and he was even willing to stand the hack 
hire; but he felt there was a misunderstund- 
ing about the keepers. He badn’t wanted to 
buy the Seepers, but only to obtain the use of 
them for the limited time necessary to go to 
Brooklyn, attend court andretura. Evident- 
ly My. Fatty Walsi hud misuoderstood mat- 
ters. And so Nr. Rlcdes, after vainly en- 
deevoring to ind ote F-tty's representative to 


| actept a reasonable sum, submitted the bill to 


|; The Ree! Beucficiavies of the Lumber Duty. 


‘Yeet—that the rulicg pries of keepers was 


the court, and learned that Mr. Walsh's coi- 
plete legal fee was two dollars. 

Then Mr. Walsh went to his desk in mag- 
Lanimous indiguation, and wruie Mr. Riiades 
a letter. “GZ require,” he said, “the full 
amouut of my vill as presented by my keep- 
ers, 825.54. If you do not choose to pay it, 1 
Will take no further proceedings in the mat- 
ter, but make you a present of the bIL” And 
then came this very significant postscript: 
«Youu need not ask any mere favers from me.” 
So Mr. Rhodes seut the eorrespondence to 
Mayor Hewitt, aud Mayor Hewitt sent it to 
the commissioners of charities and correction, 
andthe eommissicners of charities and eur- 
rection called on the honorable Faity Wulsh, 
warden of the Tombs, for areport. Aad the 
honorable Paity made a report as requested, 


. 


setting forth that everything was quite eor- 


330, whereas he bad charged ouly $7.50, ex- 
plaiuing that the charge for carriage hire 
Was very moderate, and offering to prove the 
ferriaze, 

And so the matter rests for the present. 
The henerabie Fatty Walsh says he is out 
$10.24 for carriage hire and ferriage; the 
keepers are out €7.50 each, which Mr. Walsh 
says he would have nail themilt Mr. Bhodes 
had paid him; and Mr. George BH. Rhodes, jr., 
isin pocket to the extent of 32, Mr. Walsh's 
lezal fee. The whole affair is a glimpse of 
Tombs inethiods. Drop the curtain. 


gu 


“a 


Frederick Kreamer in Puicdelplia Record. 

When the Williamspors limbermen went to 
Washington to prevail onthe comunittee huavy- 
ing in charge the hdl now before ccugross to 
retain the duty oy lumber, were they sent by 
labcring menf Doesany one imagine that re- 
Inv. ug the duty from lumber would recauce 
the wages of the log chopper or the mill 
hand?) The men who convert the standing 
tree into manufactured lumber are not 
alarmed. The native hand has shared the 
Iuncber camps with the Canadian lox chopper 
long enough to know that the duty on lumbor 
forins no part of his wages. The particular 
kind of labor he has to sell comes in eempeti- 
lich with allother kinds of labor, including 
fereign labor. if the removai of the duty 
from iumber would lower the price of lumber 
it world reduce the value of stumpage; and 
who could better uiford to stand a reduction 
than tbe timber owner, who bought his pipe 
timber land uta cost of fifty cents or él per 
790 feet and now gets from 86 to $8 ner 1060 
fect on the stump. The only effect tke re- 
duction in the price of lumber would have on 
the iaboring man would be to reduce the cost 
of the house that shelters himself aud famil Se 


History Repents Itself. 
Green's History of the English People. 

Monopolies abandoned by Elizabeth, ex- 
tinguished by act of parliament under James, 
and denounced with the asseut of Charles 
himcelf iu the petition of right. were agin 
set on foot, and on a scale: far more gigantic 
then bud been seen before, Wine, 


; soup, salt, and almost every article of donies- 


tic use, fell into the hands of monopolists 
aud rose in price out of all proportion to tke 
profit gained by the crowa. “They sup in 
eur cup,” Colpepper said afterward in the 
song “Parliament,” “They dip in our dish, 
they sit by our fire; we find them in the dye 
fut, the wash bowls and the powdering tub. 
hey shave with the cutter im his box. Thay 
have marked and scaled us from head to 


foot,” 
i cre ih a 
Pretection fer Penusyivania Coal Spoils the 
Market fer Western Ceal. 
Chicago Tribunc. : 

Bituminous coal should go on the free list. 
All New England could thea get cheaper 
fuel and power coal froin tie Pictou mines in 
Nova Seovtia, and the Canadian retuliatory 
tariff on ee would be repealed, thus opening 
a new field of export to the coal operators of 
Ohio, Indiana and Winois. 2 


ne 


EVENTS IN ENGLAND AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


At last the bitter cry of outeast London 
bas reached tue ears of the nation’s masters 
assembled at St. Stephen’s. Lord Dunraven, 
stocked with facts aad figures, arose from his 
bench in the house of lords the other night 
aud called for 2 consideration of the “sweat- 
ing system” prevailing at the east end. He 
said that the conditions of the lives of many 
of the people there “are more deplorivic 
than those of any body of workingmen in 
any portion of the civilized world.’’ As an 
illustration of bis assertion, he stated thet 
among the women euguged in making waist- 
coats he bad found one machinist who couid 
earn only 5s. per week by working from 7 ia 
the morning till 12 or l next morning. Inthe 
mauufacture of children’s clothes, be founa 
one woman who nade kaickerbockers for 
gd. a pair, and could earn 5s. 6d. pcr 
week. ‘It is not strange,” suid he, “that 
uudes such circumstances women are driven 
onthe streets, and that the strongest men 
are killed in the course of ci¢ht or ten years.” 

The whole assembiage wus thuoderstruck 
at the revelation, and one after ancthey voble 
lords got up and poured forth eloquence and 
pathos. One found consolation in the fact 
that “the great majority of these unfortunate 
people are sot our fellow subjects, but are 
Polish Jews, Germans and persons of other 
nationalities. They landed in this country in 
absolute destitution.” 

But what wus to be done? Tie London Sta» 
said rightly that the discussion “suggests 
much the same kind of feeliug as would be 
aroused by 2 convention of cannibuls meeting 
to discuss the prevention cf hasty mastica- 
tion.” These privilezved persons bad no ib- 
tention of really changing the coudition of 
things, for upon those conditions the con- 
tinuance of the luxuries which they enjoyed 
depended. Besides, quoted one, “if these 
dens are entirely swept away there is danger 
of trade being driven away.” But that there 
Was away out of the difficulty they were wel! 
agreed, and the discussion dwindled down toa 
pica for protection ‘Men and women,” cried 
Lord Dunraven, “have to work eighteen 
hours a day for werely starvation wages; 
women are driven to u life of dishonor, as 
betug Jess degraded thun the circumstances 
which attend u life of honest toil,” because of 
that “free competition which political eeone- 
mists tells us is so beueficiui.” Consequently, 
competition from abroad must be cur oif by 
reuring upaw wall ef duties, the virtuc of 
Which is that the price of products would rise 
and opportunity be giveu to inercuse reuts, or 
at all events to prevent their decline. 


And well may the noble lerds speak elo- 
quently in this cunse. They are driven bard. 
From every quarter come dismaying reports 
Rents shrinking and all kinds of schemes 
afoot to cause thelr further shriskage—chiel 
ainobe them a planto shift upou rents the 
burden of these tuxes that have for so long 
hampered industry. Ina the Scottish high- 
lznds and’ in Treland commissioners are 
ehopping down rents. In Glasgow the. ia- 
fluential finaucial reform association, in cou- 
jJanciion with the Scottish land restoration 
levone, bas just passed resaiutions to the 
effect thut “unless provision be nade in the 
imperial budget for the repeal of the duties 
upon tea, cclee, cocoa, chicory, dried fruits, 
gold and silver plate, and the tax upot 
carriages, the sense of the house (parimament) 
be taken as to the abolition of such duties 
and the substitution of a tux upon land 
values.” 

In Londoa the rate cominittec of the Lam- 


beth vestry recommends the toxation .of..u 
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that a conference of Christian men and women 
Will shortly te held in London to make a 
move toward securing recognition of these 
human rights and to meet Cardinal Manning’s 
question, What is society deiag, or willing 
to do, to redeem and save the worthless?” Of 
what the Christiana Conumonicecttth is in favor 
there cau be no question, as it isa stanch ad- 
vocate of the single tax and gives large space 
in its columns to the propagation of anti-pov- 
erty gospel. 


The closeness with which the interests of 
Australia are linked to those of Great Britain 
in the ereat social struzgie, and the radical 
Sentiments that are abroad in Australia may 
be seen by the following extract from the 
Brisbane (Australia) Boomerceng, commenting 
on the agitation in the highlands of Scutiand 
aud the scceme of wholesale deportation of 
crofters to Australia. ‘What permanent 
food will it do them ,to%come ,to Australia?” 
asks the Boonterang: 

Will it not be simply dropping them from 
the clutches of cne land rebber into the 
Clutches of another? Aud if the latter 
robber, our own Australian landlord, does not 
yet squeeze quite so tightly as his British pro- 
totype itis only because the monopoly is not 
yet quite complete and because be is obliged 
to be a Hiittleaeasonable until itis. Th crefter 
holds the winning hand in Scotland. He's 
got the land; he’s got the case; and he’s got 
a mighty flood of public indignation drowa- 
ing the land robbers before his cyes, but bear- 
iag him safe and sound upon its topmost crest. 
The Torres Vecras of the British land move- 
ment has been assailed aud held. Tie Irish 
land learue has proved itself invincible, safely 
intrencued in the bearts of the Irish people. 
Scotland, oy that Edinburgh jury which ac- 
quitted the Lewis decr raiders, has dectared 
itselt for reformia. The English radicals have 
bridged the gulf of national hatred and 
now tight the battle of the English 
people dp Trish sciil. If the crufter stays to 
share the fichi, he’s in at the division of the 
spoil. If he comes here there’]l be a few 
years’ breathiag spell, and then—the same 
ola teht must be taken up again. For it 


Matters little what we call the tenure under: 


which men bold land in Australia so long as 
mortgagees and land syndicates, the fore- 
runners of a landocrat caste, are enabled to 
extort in reut or interest or by lowered 
wages the lion’s share of the wealth wrung 
by tabor from thesoil. Those who want the 
crofter to come to Australia are those who 
want to make something out :ef-‘him. His 
coring here would be like Jumping ont of the 
fire into the frving pan wien he has the pros- 
pect of jumping clean on to the floor. 

The Bovierang gues on to suy that “this 
lund question is the bugbear of Australian 
politicians and writers. They all see it and 
feel it, but they dare not speak out like 
men.” No effectnal remedy ean be found for 
a condition of things under which there are 
ten thousand poverty stricken people in Syd- 
ney, thousands of unemployed men in 
Brisbane, wretched homes for many 4 strug- 
cling family, and girls by hundreds driven 
to seil their honor, until “the laud is re- 
claimed by the state, and industry released 
from the dwarting bonds of monopcly,and the 
soil thrown open te te user, and the un- 
earned iucremeut poured into the treasury of 
the people whe make it.” 


Our Commonwealth of Adelaide, South 
Australia, remarks in a recent issue that the 
Singlo tux doctrine is spreading “quietly, 
slowly, but firmly, among the thinking portion 
of the people of New South Waies.” 

At Dubbo, Goulbourn, Forbes, Wagga, and 
ether towns, strong socicties have been 
formed to preach the new gospe! of redemp- 
tion to Lhe peopic. Last month a land nation- 
alization society was formed inSyduey; being 
in the hands of good, earnest inen, there is 
avery probability of it dumg a good work in 
thatcity. Tho tirst meeting was a most en- 
thusiastie one, and good practical speeches 
were delivered by Messrs. Foxall, Dobbie, 


! Guilford, Trail und others. 


ground rents for the defrayment of: public: 


improvements and suggests that other metro- 
pohitan vestries do Ukewise. Influential 
newspapers, such as the Star the Pall Mull 
Gazelle and Reneld’s Weekly, are blazing 
asvay for gradual absorpticn of rents for 
public purposes. Clergymen and lay speak- 
ers are everywhere urging the same thing. 
Menibers of parliament are working for it 
in the house of commons and candidates are 
advocating it upon the hustings. Were, there 
and everywhere the ery is raised against 
iandiords’ confiscation of tne products of the 
workers’ toi. It is uot the bot heads aud 
vicked agitators Who are raising the row, 
but cool heads and respected “fellow sub- 
jects.” “The city isnot a hot bed of social- 
ism or even of radicalisin,” says. the London 
cho “On the contrary, couservatives 
largely preponderate in its representative 
bodies, yet here the proposal to levy a direct 
impost upon the owners of properiy (land) 
receives general support.” a 
Mereover, at the. istance of Willis 
Saunders, one of the most persistent advo- 
cates of the single tax doctrine, whom the 


Walworth liberals and radicals propose to 


| 


| 


rau for parliament on the next vaeaney, the 


London united “committee tor the taxation of 
ground rents and values” is preparing to 
place a statement of the doctrine in the hands 
ef every elector in the metropolis. The 
statement will be issued in the form. afoa 
thirty-two-page pamphlet, A thousand dok 
jars toward defraying the expense of this un- 
dertakiug was gueranteed at the first meet 
ing, and further subseriptions have since been 
supplied. Such a documentin the bends of 
thinking people, even if supplemented by no 
greater public discussion than that whieh is 
aoW going on in press, on platform and in 
pulpit, must be productive of great pood, and 
wilt bring into the ranks of the new crusade 
huadreds, perhaps thousands, of strong bands 
aud sturdy Learts. . 


Put the climax of assuult against the peers. 


was reached in the big vote in the commons 
i: fuver of reform ia the house ef lords. 
‘Lrue, the tory vote outnumbered that of radi- 
eals and liberals, but the subject is ove thas 
is persistently coming up, and each time tbe 
defense is weaker and the assuilants mure 
audacious Excepting a fewimen like Lord 
Salisbury, Earl Speneer and Lord Rosc- 
berry, who foresee the social crash, and are 
prepared to stand from under, the five hun- 
dred gentlemen who constitute the house of 
jurds are sirongly prejudiced against the 
rising tide of democracy, nud whenever a 
popular measure comes up they leave pigeon 
uatcbes, race courses, prize fights and gaim- 
bling hells to vote against it. And now John 
Morley caps the climax of ingratitude toward 
these saviors ui Mritish socicty by Cecluring 
that “the accident of birth can no longer con- 
fer the right to make laws fora free and self- 
governing nation!” 

This sentiment is ominous, indeed, for, car- 
ricd out-Lo its logice] end, it puts an end to 
royalty itself, and sweeps the land clear for 
the establishment of a republic. 


The London Christian Commonwealth, in a 
recent editoriui, says: 

It was no part of God's arrangement that 
millions of pocr men and women—aye, and 
children, too—should be working their tingers 
to the bone, and living on bread and water, 
in order to fill the pockets of a few thousand 
people, who stanc behiad them to appro- 
rriate the fruits of their labor. No; this is 
not of God; ue sanuctivn can be found for it 
in the scriptures; aud the voice of God which 
speaks to every mun through bis conscience 
und his reasou coudemus it as treasup aguinst 
primary human rights. 7 


The Christian Commonwealth announces 


. At Port Pirie an auti-poverty society has 
been sturted. Mr. A. Durgey, who is inde- 
fatigable in the good cause, was chairman at 
the inaugural mecting, at which several good 
speeches were made. 


PROTECTION BY BLIZZARD. 


A Picture of the Prosperity Thar Would 
Harve Ensued if the Great Storm fiad 
Been Permanent. 

Wilham Lieyd Garrison, son of the great 
anti-slavery apestle, is duiag good service for 
the cause of freedcmin fighting protectionist 
failucies in New England. In a recenispeech 
before the Mercantile hbrary association in 
Bosion he used the following happy ilustra- 
tion: 

A cyclone or blizzard has many of. the 
attributes of a protective tariff. I:is a bar- 
rier to the free interchange of commodities. 
lt prodeces scarcity ane enhances prices. It 
profits a few at the expense of the many. - 1b 
benclits the dealer iu milk or coal or meat, or 
other necessities of daily use, provided he is 
caught with a coud stuck on hand. Tke ‘her- 
dic company does not grieve over the troubles 
of the horse railroad company.” 1t has all’ it 
can do to gather in the barvest which ea- 
forced custom bas so suddenly created. - No, 
not created. Taxes and storms destroy, but 
do not create. I should have said,.to gather 
in the harvest which the horse raiiroad was 
prevonted by accideut from gathering itself. 

The snow storm tarif raised’ the. wages in 
some eaployments. The snow shoveiers. on 
one railroad were uble to exact #2 an hour for 
their services ia place of the 1237 eests which 
they ordinarily got. Some of the New York 
hackmen were nbie to make their patrons pay 
rrom $10 to $50 for a single ride. The livery 
Stabic men appreciited the benelit of pro- 
tection, while ther poor‘hovses did not. The 
linemen on the telegraph routes were mach in 
request, and employment overtook een the 
tramps who ordinarily flee fromit. Looked 
at from the point of view of these prospering 


reople, the storm embargo bfoucht a benefit, 
3 c 4 


The hotel keepers of New York, who found 
customers for their rooms at $50a nicht, all 


have a good word to say of the blizzard. : 


Sidney Snith knew of aman who would speak 
disrespectfully of ile equator, but if that 
imaginary line had conferred a pecuniary 
benelit upon him his linguage would have 
been defercntial. 

Suppesing that, instead of a few days isola- 
tiou, « wuch longer period ef nou-intereouse 
with the adjoining towns and cities should 
occur, and business, in a measure, adapted 
itself to the circumstances, as it always has a 
way of doing, what mere natural thing than 
the conviction of the purties whe fiud the 
situation gainful that a blizzard is a blessing? 
And, if the weather could be controlled by 


the votes of a community, who doubts that’ 


we should dear plausibie arguments to prove 
that storms assist trade? The landlord of the 
Fitth avenue hote! might reasou after the 
manner of the treasurer of a great woollen 
taill and say: “If I do get large prices for my 
rooms, see how many mure servants I can 
employ; how much more food I can buy of 
the marketmen, thereby helping them, and 


how many more dollars my employes will 


have to spend, thus increasing the genera! 
trade of the community. Don’s you see? What 
benefits me must benefit all.” And the other 
favored industries weuld echo the idea, and 
by and by public sentiment might worship a 
Storm for the sake of a@ storm, just as you 
See people erying fur “protection for the sake 
Of protection.” Fortuuatety, we eannct rua 
the weather by ballots or lobbies, and in a few 
days the railroads and the ferry boats and the 
telegraph wires are all working again, and 


humanity rejoices that the embargo is lifted, 
and that free trade once mere ponrs in its 
bounty to the great city. It brings the milk 
to the pining babies, the coal to freezing 
families aud meat and vegetables to hungry 
mouths, even though the landlords, the hack 
drivers and the snow shovelers lose their 
monopoly. 

A tarul is a railroad interruption, a suspen- 
sion of shipping, a derangement of the natu. 
ral laws of supply and demand, which, left to 
themselves, bring constautly and unerringly 
the neede:l commodities, and avoid the gluis 
aud overstocks and scarcity which result 
from artiticial attempts at regulation. 

Unhaupered communication between na- 
tions brings the same blessing that comes 
from the interdepeudence and free exchange 
of neighboring communities, because economic 
laws are auniversal, and while governments 
and peoples vary. ure themselves as iixed and 
immutable as the laws that govern the move- 
ment of the planets. 


ee 


FROM INDIANAPOLIS. 
Legislation and Ofice Seeking~The Anti- 
Poveriy Socicty. 

INDIANAPOLIS, Ind., March. 28.—Some stand 
ought to be taken by the new politica! forces 
ou the question of the complete divorcement 
of the legislative branch cf our government 
from tho office seekiyg element. About half 
of the time of a ccouvressman is taken up by 
solicitors, and we see the evil effects of this 
importunity of office scekers and the badgering 
of the president aud heads of departments by 
congressmen for places for their “fence 
menders,” in the backwardness of legislation. 
Almost four months of the present session 
have expired, yet scureely anything of con- 
sequence has been exacted. Evidence is 
forthcoming every day of neglect cf legisla- 
tive matters in order to satisfy an office seek- 
ing constituency. Legislators should be 
elected to legislate for the people’s interests, 
and oot for the purpose of intriguing for 
places for office seekers. The people’s inter- 
ests Wil suifer uniil the divorcement takes 
place, and I hope the conference on the 
Fourth of July will take a commanding posi- 
tion on this subject. We are struggling for 
pricciple, not spoils, and can well afford to 
declare our position. 

For myself I am iu favor of a strict civil 
service law that would make fitness for pluce 
the test, rather than slick political engineer- 
ing. Butas many ure opposed to “au office 
holding aristocracy,” I propose to be cen- 
servative on the question while insisting that 
we shcoule declare forthe separation. It mat- 
ters not how it is brought about; letus deciare 
that our nationcl and state lerislators should 
be freed from the respousibility of procuring 
places for office seeking constituents. 

Tom L. Johnsea of Cleveland was in the 
city the latter part of last week and called on 
our Suciety, but on account of the slippery 
condition of the walks and the disagreeeble- 
ness of the weather we postponed the mest- 
ing until next Sunday evening. We were very 
sorry, as. we would have liked much to hear 
Mr. Johnson speak tous. The attendance had 
been splendid all along until that. evening. 
Mr. Johnson’s father, the veterav Colonel 


Johnson, cume with his son to see us, and. 


promised to attend our meetings as often as 
the state of his eyes would permit. The 
cvlonel is the president and largest stock- 
holder uf the Citizen’s street raiiway of this 
city, and like his son is a thorouvh believer in 
the single tax. 

Tam learning every day of prominent peo- 
ple who are quiet advocates of this great 
doctrine, but they are playing the rele ef 
Nicodemus. We would like to havesuch men 


come and see us and take on enough nerve to 


say a few words of encouragement, or, if they. 
can't do this, to write sume watie. Lo requested 
we Will not divulge their names. 

L. P. CUSTER. 


The Result of Maters Letlection, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., March 26.—Foér a long 
time I was strongly in favor of running a 
presidential ticket, and your action in sig- 
gesting the opposite course made me_ hot. 


After more muture reflestion I am one of | 


enter the coming campiign (that is, the 
tariff fight) and ignore the tariff qirestion, 
would be, to use an ancient figure, like the 
play of “Hamlet” with Haralet left out. 
Worse. It would be, by avowing a lack of 


convictious on a great question, to confess: 


our unfitness to deal with public affairs. 
: . Be . 
cannot be indifferent on the tariff question. 


We! 


Rither a protective tariff is a tenelit to the. 


people of this country, or it is not. 
ease our duty is plain. If weare not a unit 
on the question, it is our fanli. 

Uptothe day of the national election in 
188% I was au advuecate cf a protective 
tariff—or rather, I. voted for protection be- 
cause J “did not want American: wages cut 
cown, one-half.” Sinee that. time 1 have 
tried to give tu the tariff question the kind 


In either 


of study that for the past seven years I have’ 
given to the principles of “Progress and Pov- 


erty,” and the result is that Dam an absolute 
free trader. Until the labor party has: posi- 
tive convictions. on vital questions it had 
better keep out of the fight. e 
All this is on the assumption that free trade 
will be the issne this: year.. Should events 
prevent thisresult, then the course to be pur- 
sued will remain to be settled. If the demo- 
crats offer to do part of the work that other- 
wise w3 would have to wait years to aeeom- 
plish, Tam/sure I shall not object. 
so anxious to make extra work fur myself 
as to decline to ridcin a wagon going part of 
my way. Tbelieve we ought, on this or any 


IToam. net: 


obo 


other question in which we are interested, to. 
getinto the firsh wagon that comes along. 
We shall not be required to. certify that the 


wagon will be fit for bauling saw logs ten 
years frommnow. We snall net be. expected 
to indorse the democratic pariy, the republi- 
can party, or any other party. mee 
: W. E. MceDenruur. 
The Soorer the Better. 

Hamilton (Ont.) Tinics. 

Cunada cannot afford totax the raw ma- 
terials of inauufactures when the. Cuited 
States admits them free af duties. 2. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 


Lvaise Chandler Mouiten in Morning Journal 
The glad dawn sets his fres upon the hills, 
Then floods the valleys with his golden light, 
Anl, triumpbine ver all the hosts of night. — 
The waiting world with new-born Yapture 
fills: aE 
And, bark! I seem to hear a song which thrills 
The trembling air of earth with heaven's 
delicht, i ie 
And straight uplifts with its Celestial Might 
Souls faint with longing, compassed round 
With ils. 


“Christ, Christ is 
sing; ‘ 
“Christ, Christ is risen!" the echoing hosts 
reply. 
The bushd wind knows a passing sersoh’s 
wing, ; 
And hoids its breath while shining ones go cy? 
“Christ, Christ is risen!” loud let the antheny 
ring; 
‘He lives, He loves, He saves; we need not 
die?” 
Whether the season of Lent has or has not 
any but a conventional intinence upon social 
Movements, there isto question that Easter 
briugs with ita throb of gladuess to every 
heart. It is the crowning festival of the 
Christian world, and apparently has its per- 
fect consummution in this goed city of ours, 
where lights, music. and flowers, the three 
great’ embiems of gayety and rejoicing; 
abound in churches and dwellings, and are 
brought within the reach of all.—[New York 
Sun . 
A dispatch from Reading, Pa., announces 
that an average reduction vf eight per cent 
in wages is to be made throughout the Cen- 
ueilsvilie coke regious. About one-third of 
the men are row idle, and it is thought that. 
rhose at work will submit to the reduction 
withcut making auy serious complaint. - * 
The entertainments ter charity during the 
next fortmight are almost witheut limit, and 
ito keep them ali with their respective dates 
clearly in mind would’ be a task even for 
those whose memories have been made better 
than now by the Luisette’ method. The pers 
formance in Dehnonieo’s ball room on Thurs- 
day eveniny for. the purpose of raising funds. 
for a French sehool promises well, as it has a 
gocd list of patronesses, including among 
others Mrs. James Otis. Mrs. Gibert, Mrs. 
Alphonse Montant and Mrs. R. L. Clarkson 
and an excellent company of amateurs, wha 
will give a charmivg operetta in French and 
an English play called ‘-An Old Master,” in 
which Miss Alice Li.wrence will appear. On 
Monday, April 8, Miss Leary, Mrs. Thebaud, 
Mrs. De Navarre and other ladies of the 
Roman Catholie faith will preside over.a fete 
at Delmvnico’s to aid those who are sick and 
in prison, charities which should appeal to 
all. Then come Mr. Louis Tiffany’s Paas 
festival to help the infirmary for women and 
Children, a charity musicale at Mr. Frederick 
Gcodridge’s on the 9th, and on the sama 
evening will occur Mrs. Van Schaick Oddie’s 
dance at tue Mendelssohu vlee club's rooms, 
whicn is to be a recognition of work already 
dure. in the cause of charity by the young 
ladies of Mrs. Oddie’s sewing class, whic 
hus met at her hense during Lent. The 
Venetian carnival, to take place at the Met- 
ropolitan cpera house on tue ith, will, of 
course, tuke the lead or al! the testivals ef 
the year. Mrs. Chauncey. M. Depew and the 
other ladies who are on the committee of 
management have spared acither muney nor 
trouvle to make it completely successful. 
Cnique and criginal it aust necessarily be: 


risen? the unseen singers 


. [New York Sun.. 


The health department savs that over six 
thousand childrey wader fifteen years of age 
are known to be engeged in various employ- 
ments in this city. - 

That a feeling of relief comes. with Easter 
to the youthful heart is easily understood. © 
Tee shackles of duiluess and restraint thrown 
off, plans for all kinds of diversion and mer- - 


-Timent present themselves, and even though 


there maybe no immediate prospect of fash- 
ionable entertainments, yet hunts, races and 
summer gayeties loom up in the near: future 
and disperse all the clouds and darkness of . 
the past six weeks.—jNew York Sun. 
Kate Ryan was employed at Higgins’s care. 
pet factory, Forty-fourth street and North | 
river. On Saturday last she was on the fifth 
story of the factery in company with several © 
other viris. She leaned carelessly agaiast @ - 
beard nailed across the doorway of the ele- 
vator shaft, when the board. broke, and she 
fell eighty fell, striking on the top of the ele- 
‘itor. Her recovery was considered doubt- 
ful. 
The Vanderbilts have expended large 
amounts on each other and for varicus chari- 
ties. this Easter. Mr... Frederick Vanderbilt 
spent several hours at Tiffany’s selecting some 
pretty trifles for his young wife. Oae of these 
was a new card case of Italian enamel 


those who believe that for the lebor party to | leather, with a little. jeweled watch encircled 


with forget-me-nots fastened in one corner. 
This little trifle cost $250, and with it went a 
dainty bracelet of jearls. and emeralds, 
twisted in a desig¢n of a lily, which happened 
to take the mithonaire’s fancy.—{Morning 
Journal. 

A well-dressed man entered the store of 
Louis Tobias, at 166 Bowery, on Saturday 
afterncon and, while pretending to make a 
purchase, snaiched @ $5 riag from a tray of 
African cape diomends and ran out. Hewas 
afterward captured uniLrecognized asa noted. 
diamend thief. He suys had he Enown that 
iv Was bot a gennice diamond be would not 
have risked his. liberty.—{Morning Journal. 

Prince Bismarck’s birthday is always a 
ereat teast aud hcliday for the servants of 
the house. In the kitchen. a barrel of wine is 
provided by Princess: Bismarck, two bands 
are in attendance, und. the servants’ families 
appear on.tue scene.. The prince comes down, 
talks with the guests, and distributes. sweets 
umong the children. The pleasant relations 
between master aud servant are also evident 
from the fact that the princess always gives 
six Easter eges to each of the servants. The 
uvmestic pelice of the prince consists of a 
sergeaut and eight coustabies. Tf the prince 
is away from home, four constables go with 
bin and fuur remain at the house, and all of 
them are entitled to arrest any suspicious 
person, be itat Berlin, at Friedrichsruhe or | 
at Vargin. . 

A local pac ‘ec is threatened in Danbury, 


Conn., on necount of the stagnation of the 


hatting industry. The cause is said to be the 
eutting of manufacturers’ prices and the 
cpening of small shops throughcut the neigh- 
ng country. Eleven hundred operators 
intend to Shut down ou April 23, indelinitely 
discharging all their employes. - 

Parasols ure almost as varied in style. this 
Easter as are the dresses. and bonnets. The 
piainest of silk shades. with nutural wood 
handles are considered in fashion, and also 
anovthing from this up to the band. painted 


cund embroidered ones, with lace coverings 


) bamboo hanetle for $2 


Once a beginning is made it will not take. 


long to get the tariff down to a revenue basis, 
which in the United Dtates means a very 


broueh 


close approach to free trude. As each pro- 


tective duty is removed a set of Jobbyists 
crops out, and the strength of the high tariff 
ring is decreased. With few aud low import 
cuties the United States must be the most 
prosperous country upon earth, and Canada 
must eitber adopt the samme meaus{irce trade) 
to attain equal prosperity, or the people of 
tunis country will go across the border 
droves to better their condition. This is the 
situation sontrouting Canadian stutesmen. 
‘Lhe sooner they understand it, and prepare 
for it by reaucing pubiic expenditures aad 
the rate of taxation, the betier it will be for 
the dominion. : : 


W he is Afraid of the Post Uffice? 
Hichnie’ 1 State. bee : 
Who is afraid of the post office? Who 
would be williag to see the mails tnrken from 
the government and entrusted to the hands of 
any corporation! Ina very short time after 
the establisnment of a government telegraph 
toere will be found few who would ever con- 
sent to see the telegraph placed vance more in 
private hands. The needs of the age require a 


tclegraphic system as ellicient: us the post 


office system. 


. 


ine 


batow 
season. -Chauicey Ai 
of friends of the Vat 
-to see them oil.—{Ne 


i 


os and gulden jeweled handles. 
ybUbexpensive. Yow can pet a 
silk. with a twisted 
and quite a beauty for 


iii inser 
Parasols a 
neat one of osnot chs 


$i5 for paras 
Yesterday ie 
ing In abet 
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churehes, partic 
Oue urchin, bi 


baad of juvenile 
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re ceremonies, 
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GENERAL. BREYCE'’S CALE. 

General Llovd 8. Brvee, having con- 
Sidered the question of land nationaliza- 
tion, publishes a confession in the North 
American Review. Lie is embarrassed at 
the thought of the cow which has done 
duty so often to illustrate one phase of 
opposifion to Jand reforms. as the black- 
smith shop alongside the paliwce has for 
avother phase. But General Brvce does 
not call it a cow; he calls it a call. 

If the principle that mun must not 
monopolize what his own labor has not 
created 2prohibits private ownership of 
land, General Brvce wants to kcow if, it 
does not also *‘interdict private ownership 
inacalf.” And General Bryce is a mem- 
ber of congress! 

The economic identity of land and cows, 
or, if vou please, calves, has been often 
asserted and the fallacy and absurdity of 
the proposition 2s often exposed; but for 
the purpose of observing a congressman's 
mental macitinery in full operation it may 
be instructive as well as entertaining. de- 
spite the danger of dizziness, to follow 
General Brvce through this little exercise 
of his in economic gvrations. 

*God,” he savs, “made the caif as well 
as he did the land,” the inference being 
that man has no more right to absolute 


ownership of calves than to absolute | 


ownership of land. That God made calves 
as well as land is irue, just us it is true that 
God made the rainwater which the house- 
wile collects ia her tub as well as the 
clouds from which it falls or the sea from 
which it evaporated. And in the same 
sense itis true that God made houses, lo- 
- comotives, ships and drv goods as well as 
Jand. But tor certain natural laws which 
3nan may direct, but can neither originate 
wor contro}. he could have none of these. 


_ No matter how much Jabor he expended 


he couid not collect a drop of water nor 
produce any inanimate thing but for laws 
of cohesion; and if he could it would float 
away into space but for hews of graviia- 
tion; and but for laws of generation calves 
woald not be born. But given these and 
other natural laws, and inan may produce 
ships, houses, locomotives, dry goods or 
calves at will; and if he direct his labor 
exclusively to the production of any one, 
the others will disuppear. It is just as 
tnuch on account of human Jabor that the 
supply of calves aad cows is maintained 
as that ships and houses are produced and 
preserved. Bui not so with land, the 
source of all tiese things, and the ultimate 
governor of their preduction; no labor can 
make it, no labor cau increase it, no lack 
of labor can diminish it. Land is, as it 
always has been and always will be, the 
source of hife, tue mother of wealth, upon 
which we must live and in which we must 
delve; to be denied it is a sentence of 
death, to be compelled to buy it a sentence 
into slavery. 

A perfect calf syndicate could subject 
us to texiporary inconvenience, but a per- 
fect land syndicate would reduce us to 
servituce. General Bevce might do very 
well with jand, «Ven if he could get no 
calf tojput upon it; but what would he do 
with his calf if he could get no land to put 
the calf upon? 

Since man is an earthling and not a 
ealiing, unless members of congress be 
excepted, there is all the difference of life 
and death or slavery and freedom between 
sacnopoly of land and mononoaly of calves; 
and since 23] that is drawn forth from the 
earth is drawn forth by man’s labor, while 
the earth itself is as it came from the 
hand of omnipotence, there is all the 
difference of title by production and title 
by force between ownership of land and 
ownership of calves, 

“The calf grows.” says General Bryce, 
“and with its growth its value is en- 
hanced,” and *“the exif <osts its owner no 
more in proportion to briag up than it 
e@osts the land owner iv bring up his jand.” 
Ut is well to remember that General Brvce 
is a meniber of congress, for in the suppo- 
sition that membership in taat body im- 
pliesa moderate amount of intelligence, 
the fact would uever be suspected from 
this observation. What if the value of a 
calf does grow with its growth? Does the 
walue of land crow with ifs growth? And 
who ever heard before of land owners 
“bringing up land? Theland had attained 
its full growth long before any land owner 
appeared to say to his fellow man: ‘This 
fs mine! work for me or get you gone!” 
What Congressman Bryce probably means 
by “bringing up” land, is improving it. 


, But if he does mean that, he wanders from 


© the question, for it is not asserted that the 
walue of improvements do not belong 
to the producer, but that the value 
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of the place improved does not be- 
long to the appropriator. Land with a 
house on it is worth more than without a 
house, and the difference belongs .to the 
builder. Land: fertilized is worth more 
than if not fertilized, and the difference 
belongs to the cultivator. Land so favor- 
ably located that ten thousand men want 
it is worth more thar land so unfavorably 
located that no man wants it; but the 
difference does not belong to the appropri- 
ator. In those cases the owner has earned 
the difference: in this he has not. 

The “unearned increment” of the cow 
General Bryce finds to be her milk; and 
Jet him beware who would intimate that 
the milk has been earned by the owner of 
the cow who has fed her on the produce of 
his fields, for General Bryce is ready with 
a reply that “if the land does not belong 
to him, neither does the produce of the 
land.” General Bryce, it will be seen, has 
an airy way, learned in congressional com- 
mittees, perhaps, of disposing of such 
trifles as the distinction between land from 


which labor produces and the things that. 


labor produces. 
Is it, any wonder that the influence of 
the metropolis is so slight in congress? 
Here is a prominent representative from 
this city to a body which legislates upon 
economic subjects for a whole nation, who 
publicly confesses that he cannot. distin- 
guish between calves and land, between 
the value that comes from the growth of a 
ealf and that which comes from the growth 
of population, between power to produce 
land and power to produce. Jand products, 
between perchase of pieces of Ireland and 
purchase of Irish pigs; a representative 
who from sheer ixnorance of the distine- 
tion would as soon contiscate men’s cattle 
as repeal parchment titles which have 
vested “the land of the free” in & part of 
their number, and discounted the labor of 
unborn generations. 
Verily a tariff agitation is needed, if for 
no other reason than that some members 


ar bitrary rules to observe 
learning: root words, very, little memorizing |: 


of congress may be taught to take a/ 


primary lesson or two itt political economy. 


THE LANGUAGE OF THE WORLD. 
Volapuk (in the pronounciation of 
which, by the way, 0 is sounded as in 
“roll,” a@as in father, 2 with a dexterous in- 


termingling of vo and e, and the accent is | 


on the lust syllable), is the new language 
invented by Father Schlever, a German 
priest, of which we are just beginning to 
hear. Its students claim for it that it not 
only meets all the requirements of a uni- 
versal language, but is rapidly being ac- 
cepted as such. It was first published in 
1879, but made no progress until 1882, and 
very little until 1884. In the former vear 
it spread into Austria, and in the latter 
into Holland and Belgium. In 1885 it 
was extensively studied in France, and in 
the following year in Sweden, Denmark 
and Russia. It is still almost unknown in 
the United States, but there are over one 
hundred influential societies on the conti- 
nent of Europe dévoted to its propagation. 
Eleven periodicals, including a humorous 
paper, are published in the languag es its 
bibliography comprises nearly one hun- 
dred books in about a dozen languages; two 
general assemblies have been held by its 
scholars, and there is an academy to gov- 
ern its development. 

It was the aim of the inventor of Vola- 
puk to devise a clear and accurate method 
of expressing thought, and to make the 
language as easv as possible to learn. In 
this he has been, so far as it is possible to 
judge without a thorough knowledge of 
the subject, completely successful. Re- 
specting case of acquisition, his success: is 
demonstrated. Three or four weeks of 
moderate study will qualify a student to 
translate readily within the limits of his 
vocabulary, though a creat deal of prac- 
tice will, of course, be necessary to give 
fluency either in writing or speaking. 

The most diflicult part of the study of 
Volapuk is the memorization of the alpha- 
bet, which, to the English student, is not 
very difficult either, for all the letters 
have the English form, and excepting the 
vowels and three consonants the English 


; sound; but from this point there is a logical 


simplicity of structure that makes the 
study as fascinating and almost as easy as 
the reading of a novel. 

After Jearaing the vowels, a few min- 
utes study will enable one to count with- 
out limit. Each of the digits is simply a 
vowel sindwiched between two consonants: 
the tens are the plural of the digits, indi- 
cated by the addition of x: there is one 
simple word for “hundred” and another 
for “thousand” and from that on radical 
changes in numeration are indicated by 
the addition of ion to the digits and tens. 
Thus: bal is one and fel is two; bals is ten 
aud fels is twenty; balsedal (ten-and-one) 
is eleven, aud felsetel (twenty-and-two) is 
twenty-two; fim being hundred, baltwan 
is one hundred, and teltuin is two hundred; 
mil being thousand, bulmil is one thou- 
sand; balion is million, bal balion is one 
million, and tel boelion is two millions. 
while telion is biliion, and so on. All 
Variations in numbers have this basis. For 
example, ‘‘second” is telid, *‘twice’ is 
teind, and “the second time” is telidna. 
The months of the vear and the days of 
the week, being enumerated, are also 
based upon the cardinal numbers. Month 
being aul, the first month, or January, is 
Balul, and del being day, the first day, or 
Sunday, is Baludel. 2 

The cases are nominative, possessive, | 
dative and accusative, and are indicated 
by vowel endings. The persons have syl- 
lable endings: first. ob; second, of; third, 
om for masculine and neuter, of for femi- 
nine, os for impersonal, as in the sentence 
“at snows,” and on for collective, as in the 
sentence “they say” or “‘one would be em- 
barrassed.” The plural in each instance 
is indicated by the addition of s, a feature 
so uniform that all nouns and pronouns 
ending ins are certainly plural. A similar 
feature is the adoption of the English 


‘sive case, 


| 
| 
| 


“states which have been united.” 


eed “she,” spelled ji, as a prefix for the 


feminine; thus, sister is ‘she brother,” 
lady is “she sir,” wife is ‘she husband.” 
Adjectives are formed by adding tk to the 
‘noun, and adverbs by adding 9, corre- 
sponding to the English ly; while degrees 
of comparison for both ‘adverbs and ‘ad- 
jectives are indicated by the syllable wm 
‘before o in adverbs and after tk in ad- 
jectives for comparative, and by un for 
superlative. 

The tense signs ;are vowel sities for 
the active voice and the same vowels pre- 
ceded by the consonant » for the passive. 
The indicative mood is the root word 
with the appropriate pronoun affixed. The 
infinitive, the participle, the imperative 
and the potential are indicated by suf- 
fices; the subjunctive is the indivative pre- 
ceded by the word if, meaning “if.” In 
connection .with the subjunctive is the 
conditional mood with its peculiar sign, as 
“if Iwere weil” (subjunctive), “LD would 
visit you" (conditional). 

The interrogative, formed in English by 
transposition, is in Volapuk indicated by 
the syllatde Ui placed ‘before or after the 
verb and united to it by a hypben. There 
are ulso the frequentative ’prefix, to indi- 
cate habitual action, as “I read, or, “I 
eat;” and the reflexive suffix, expressing 
action upon the actor, as “I clothe my- 
self,” or “the washes hiniself.” 

This is a complete description of the 
skeleton of the language. There are con- 
junctions and prepositions to learn, as well 
as order of words, idiomatic expressions, 
methods of deriving and compounding 
words, and the vocabulary. But the prin- 
ciples are so simple and the processes so 
logical and regular that there are no 
and, except in 


to do. 
As an example of derivation something 


like sixty moditications of the word “lan-~ 


wuage” are given by Mr. Sprague in his 
primer, all having that word for the prin- 
cipal root and being derived from it in 
accordance with principles so simple and 
regular that the student could make most 
of the modifications without reference to 
the dictionary if he knew the meaning of 
the root words. To illustrate with the term 
volapuk itself. It is a compound word, 
the principal root being pikon, to speak. 
Dropping the sign of the infinitive we have 
the noun puk, speech or language. The 
modifying root is rol, meaning world, to 
which is added a, the sign of the posses- 
The combination therefore is 
“world’s speech” or “world’s language,” 
which is translated “universal language.” 


An example of derivation and com-. 


pounding of curious interest to American: 
' readers is the noun, “The United States.” 
In Volapuk itis Pebaltats. The student 
‘of Volapuk about to translate this for the 
first time notices the sign of the passive 
‘voice in the initial’ p, and of the perfect 
tense in the following letier ec. Thiat is, 
pe, as a verb prefix, inv ariably indléates 
the perfect tense of tlie passive voice. 
From this the student knows that some- 
thing has been done to something, which 
suggests to him that the next svllable. bal, 
must be a verb instead of the numeral 
“one,” whichis spelled in the same way,and 
being a verb its infivitive must be balon. 
Ie turns to his dictionary and finding that 


‘Dalon, derived from bal, meaning ‘‘one,” 


‘signifies ‘to unite,” he knows that some- 
thing has been united. Passing then 
to the next syllable, “tats,” which by its 
plural terminal warns him that the word 
to search for is ‘‘tat.” he finds it to mean 
“states.” Thus the translation of the 
wiiole word comes to him in the phrase 
But as 
this phrase is in Volapuk a single word 
aud that a noun, and especially as it is 


capitalized, he Knows that a particular 


nation, government or confederation is al- 
Juded to, and his knowledge of geography 
may suggest the United States of America; 
but he cannot be certain that this country 
is meant, except from the context or un- 
less the word Melop, ‘‘America,” with 
the possessive suffix @ follows. The VUni- 
‘ted States of America, therefore, would be 
in Volapuk Pebultats Melopa, a literal 
translation of which is *‘America’s states 
[which] have been united.” 

The importance of this invented lan- 
guage caunot be overestimated, It is al- 
ready in somewhat extensive use abroad 
in commersial circles, and is attracting 
the attention of literary circles there; 
while in New York, where it is scarcely 
known, Charles, E. Sprague, its principal 
student here, is authority for the state- 


ment that business houses are often in re- 


ceipt of Volapuk letters from foreign corre- 
spondents. It is in commerce no doubt that 
the language will be in earliest and most 
active demand; but it cannot be general 
in commerce without extending beyond 
commercial limits, and at no distant day 
becoming what it is intended to be, a uni- 
versal medium of thought between peo- 
wes of diferent speech, to be spoken in 
every household and taught in every 
school along with the 
What Latin is to the priest and French’ to 


tlie diplomat, Volapuk promises to become. 
to. the common people; and. developing, - 
as if undoubtedly will, under the impuise | 
‘ yound bunting for a job and offering to 


of general use, but in accordance with its 


simple and regular laws of construction, | 
it may even supersede Latin in the inter- ; 


course of ecclesiastics. and French 
diplomacy. 


adoption by the people will tear down an- 


other insurmountable barrier between na- : 


tions,. and by community in expression 
promote community in thought and 
brotherhood in intercourse. 


Volapuk is essentially a free trade de- 


vice, and as such demands immediate and 
earnest attention from protectionists. But 


it is one of the kind of devices that free - 
trade every ow and then out forth, like 


ca fault. 


ent. 
than the supply. 


mother tongne. | strictly attentive to business. 


However that may be, its. 


‘the steamship ‘and the discs cable, with 
-which protectionists find tariff laws utterly 


‘inefficient to cope. With greyhounds on 
the sea and cables under the sea, and a 
world’s language easy to learn and regular 
and limitless in development, strangers to 
one another will become so neighborly 
that nothing can make them hostile but 
walls which they will not build and guns 


which they will neither construct nor use, 
Louis F. Post. 


A MACHINE THAT WILL EARN A 
SALARY. 


The typewriting machine and the stenog- 
rapher have within the last few years ef- 
fected a revolution in the methods of 
mercantile correspondence. Formerly a 
house engaged in an extensive business 
wus compelled to have in its service a corps 
of skilled correspondents—men who not 
only knew how to write good commercial 
Engtish, but who were conversant with the 
detuils of the business of the firm. A good 
corresponding clerk in those days was 
seldom out of employment, and a clerk 
who made himself master of some special 
line of business, who could express ideas 
tersely, vet in good English, and who wrote 
arapid, good commercial hand, was sure of 
advancement. If his own employer did 
not raise his salary, some commercial com- 
petitor was sure to snap him up at an ad- 
vance. . 

Then the typewriting machine came to 
the front, and with it the stenographer. 


_ Business men learned by degrees the con- 


venience and security of having their let- 
ters written in their own very words, and 
in words chosen while the matters under 
discussion were fresh in their minds, The 
corresponding clerk no Icnger needed any 
knowledze of the business—save, per- 
haps, a few technical terms of trade—but 


could write a letter which might be per- 


fectly intelligible to the merchant dicta- 
ting it and to its recipient: without con- 
veying any very definite ideas to the 
stenographer. This was an advantage. 
It enabled the head of a great business to 
hold the reins more firmly-in his own 
grasp and assured him against the risk 
that a discharged clerk could take away 
with him any valuable trade secrets. An 
hour or two of work each morning, witha 
stenographer at his elbow, enabled a mer- 
chant to read and answer his entire mail, 
and left him free for the other duties of 
the day. 

Gradually it was found that a new field 
of industry had opened up for women. 
They made better stenographers and type 
writers than men. Their ignorance of 
commercial affairs was a merit rather than 
Above all, they were willing to 
work more cheaply. Tens of thousands of 
young women learned the business, secured 
comfortable situations and were independ- 
But the demand has grown faster 
A good stenographer 
and type writer need now never be out of 


@ situation, and wages ure well maintained, 
spif-they are not actually rising. 


The old- 
time corresponding clerk has disappeared. 


‘So faras his special vocation is concerned 
he has been 


forced downward into the 
great army of unskilled labor. He makes 
no colaplaint. It wouldn't help him if be 
did. 

But if the stories told of Professor Bell 


cand Mr. Edison are true, the young lady 


stenoyrapher is doomed to the fate of the 
corresponding clerk. The graphophone 


“will soon be an applicant for her situation, 


and will be pretty apt to get it. For the 


graphophone will do all that the steno- 
‘grapher and typewriter 


can do, will do it 
more rapidly and accurately, and will work 


fov lower wages, 


The, graphophone is a perfection of the 
phonograph which Edison invented years 
ago. tis an instrument smaller than the 
ordinary typewriting machine, and can be 
made part of the furniture of any ordinary 
desk, When you want to write a letter all 
you need do is to place a little cylinder in 
position, start a clock work moving and 
whisper what you want to say into the 
graphophone’s ear. When you have 
finished, take out the cylinder, put it ina 
specially made envelope, address it to your 
eérrespondent and send it off by mail. 
When the correspondent gets it he puts it 
in his graphophone, starts Ais clock work 
aud listens while the instrument repeats 
your messaye word for word and tone for 
tone. Then the Jittle evlinder can be filed 
away and kept for years, ready at any 
time to repeat its remarks tn an office or 
before a jury. 

Graphophones, it is said, will not be of- 
fered for sale. Nobody can buy one. They 
will work for a salary, Just as the young 
lady stenographers do nuw, and as the 
ade ag clerks of former days used 

. Only, as they can get along without 
ae wear no clothes, have no taste for 
theater or church, and don't need to go 
home at night to sleep, they can afford to 
work for a great deal less than their flesh 
and blood competitors. Sixty dollars a 


; year is the sulary named for an efficient 


graphophone of sood moral character and 
On. these 


terms, we are informed, one thousand 


, seaphophones will shortly be seeking situa- 


tions. There will be nocompetition. The 
eraphophone that isn't hired wiil not go 


tuke another graphuphone’s place at a 
lower salary. It will stay perfectly quiet, 
incurring no expense, wasting no vital 
force; worried by no apprehension of com- 
ing destitution, assailed by no temptation, 
until soniebody wants it. In this respect 
the graphophone has a great advantage 
over the young women whom it 1s trying 
to displace. 

There is a lawsuit—so the papers suy— 
behind the graphophone. But it will not 
injure the graphophone’s prospects. Quite 
the.contrary.- It is a lawsuit between Mr. 


Edison and ‘Professor Bell, to decide the 


question of who first invented the grapho- 
phone. But the verdict is reported to 
have been discounted. Mr. Edison is to 
have the same share of ownership whether 
the courts decide for him or against him. 
So is Professor Bell. Why, then. should 
the lawsuit be continued? Simply, 1t is 
whispered, for the sake of the free adver- 
tising it will secure. be te 

Thus invention advances, and man gains 
more and more the mastery over nature. 
As machinery replaces hands, and skilled 
labor becomes less and less needful, the 
cost of production und distribution is less- 
ened and things can be sold cheaper and 
cheaper. It will be a consolation for the 
female type writer to reflect upon this 
when she loses her situation and finds her- 


self face to face with—well, say starvation. 


only. 


ALIEN LANDLORDS. 

The committee on the revision of the 
laws has submitted to the house a bill de- 
claring “all foreign persons who have not 
been naturalized incapable of taking the 
title to lands anywhere .within-the United 
States, except a leasehold for not exceed- 
ing tive years.” In the accompanying re- 
port the committee say they have ascer- 
tained ‘with reasonable certainty, that 
certain noblemen of Europe, principally 
Englishmen, have acquired, und now own, 
about 21,000,000 acres of land within the 
United States.” The committee says it 
hus not Bsufficient information to state 
the quantity of land owned by untitled 
aliens, nor does it consider that important. 
Why it is any worse for American citizens 
to have an alien nobleman foy a landlord 
than to have an alien commoner 
it does not explain. Nor do they 
go to the ranks of the British 
nobility for examples of the wicked alien 
landlord. They of course bring up the 
case of Lord Scully, but disrespectfully 
refer to him as ‘a Mr. Scully, who lives in 
England and is a subject of the queen.” 
They wso refer to the Schenley estate in 
Pittsburg, ‘from which the Schenleys, 
who are subjects of the British queen, 
draw. annually not less than $100,000 
rental;” but they do not state that this 
Scneulev estate got into the hands of *‘sub- 
jects of the British queen” by the marriaze 
of an American girl to an Englishman. 

Of the manner in which our railroad 
grants may result in alien landlords they 
say: . 

The avarice and erterprise of YEuropean 
capitalists have caused them to invest many 
millions in American railroad aud land bonds, 
covering perhaps 100,000,000 acres, the greaier 
part of which under foreclosure sales will 
most likely befure many years becume the 
property of these foreign bondholders in ad- 
dition, to their present princely possessions. 
This aggressive foreign capital is not con- 
tined to lands it has purchased, but, over- 
lapping its boundaries, bas caused hundreds 
of miles of the public domnain to be fenced up 
for the grazing of vast herds of cattle, and 
set at deliance the} rights of the honest but 
huinble settlers. 

Since the bill is not retroactive it is hard 
to see how it can affect these avaricious 
foreign cavitalists without depriving them 
of rights which attach to them by viriue 
of their purchase of American bonds, 


This bill, in its discrimination against 
aliens, is utterly unworthy of the great 
republic. 
accompanying report are gratifying evi- 
dences of the growth®of the sentiment 
which questions the right of any man to 
compel unother man to pay tribute to him 
for the use cfthe natural ‘elements neces- 
sary to all. The attempt to prevent aliens 
in future from acquiring title to American 
lund is merely a tub to the whale. Alien 
landlords vet to be, have: no friends, and 
American landlordism is ready to throw 
them over in the hope that that may quiet 
the rising sentiment. But it will not. 


lf free trade is right then the emancipation 
of the American colonies was an economic 
blunder. England would bave given them 
all the free trade tiiey desired. 

That is what Van Buren Denslow said 
in his address on **The Protective Tariff,” 
before the Republican club of this. city, 
April 2, 1888. 

He has combined with others to subject us 
toa jurisdiction foreign to our constitution 
and unacknowledged by our laws: giving his 
assent to their acts of pretended leyislation: 
For cutting off our trade w ith all parts of the 
world. 

That is what the continental congress 
said in their Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1776. 

Let facts be submitted to : a candid world. 


The protectionists are e complaining that 
it is the intention to: make William. L. 
Scott of Pennsylvania chairman of the 
national democratic committee in place of 
W. H. Barnum. If the democrats vet vid 
of Barnum they will get rid of an incubus. 
His place, like that of aaah is in the 
republican party. 

The condition of the great sudsidies in 
lands and bonds granted to. the Union, 
Central and Northern Pacilic r ailroads: Was 
that they should build and operate tele- 
graph lines .as, well as railroads ty the 
Pacitic, aud it was provided. that. these 
telegraph lines should be open to all who 
wished to use them for the transmission 
of news or[ messages, The three com- 
panies, however, made a contract with the | 
Western Union by which they have 
ried its messages exclusively, thus giving 
itan entire monopoly of transcontinental 
telegraphing, until two years ago the 
Postal telegraph company secured the 
use of the telegraph lines of the 
Canadian. Pacific, and = by building .a 
special line through Washington territory, 
Oregon and northern California, managed 
to reach San Francisco. But in ail the 
country between the terminal poitits of 
the three American subsidized roads the 
Western Union still bas an absolute mo- 


But its introduction and th ey 


care 


or 
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‘Getting Rendy to Buy Some More United | 
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| 


en nea! 


nopoly. The house, with but: four nega- 

tive votes, recently passed a bill to compel 
the railroad companies to obey the law, 
and it isnowin the senate. If passed— 
and-it will pass if that portion of the press 
not under. the influence of the Western 
Union give any publicity to the matter—. 
it will compel the railroad companies to 
accept messages from the postal company. 
‘any other opposition that may be ~ 
on the same termsas from the: 
Western Union. The four members wha 
voted aguinst the bili in the house were all 

representatives of New York. They were 

S. V. White, republican, of Brooklyn;. A, 
M. Bliss, democrat, of Brooklyn; Jolin H, 

Ketcham, of Dover Plains, New York, re- 

publican, and T. A. Merriman, Sun demo-_ 
crat, of New York. | 


a 


MisIcd: by an erroneous news report, THR 
STANDARD last week criticised the ballot 
bill reported by the judiciary committee 
of the assembly. Correct reports from. 
Albany show that the bill as reported is 
one that ought to be passed. That fea- 
ture of the bill to which we objected was 
the reputed omission to provide for inde- 
pendent. nominations; but such nomina- 
tions are provided for. The conventions: 
of any party which cast three per cent of 
the vole at the preceding election is en- 
titled to have ihe names of its nominees. 
printed on the official ballets, and. the 
names of independent candidates are. 
placed on the ballot upon the petition of 
electors equal in number to one per cent 
of the vote at the preceding election, no 
more than one thousand signatures bein: 
required in anv cuse. As the proposed 
law is not to take effect until next year, 
there seems to be reason to hepe that it. 
may pass. x“ 


A Funny Story That Points a. Serious, 
Moral, 
New York Tribune. : 

A large man of most dignified appearance 
and cenerally clerical uttire stopped. at a 

small: apartmont house in Twenty-ninth street. 
and rang one of the fourth floor ‘bells. 

“Who is it?? called a shrill voice through 
the tube. 

“Tm the clergyman, madame. Iam mak- 
ing a few parish calls this morning and I 
thought I'd stop a moment. Please open the 
door.” 

“Well, its time you came,” replied the 
shrill voice. “The cundeased milk you brovet 
yesterday was stile, and the vinegar you've 

een blowing about as so fine bas been work- - 
ing until it blew the stopper out of the cruet. 
I think your grocery is a fraud.” 

The clerical ear at the street end of the 
tube heard this repiy in speechless: surprise 
and then he called up earnestly: 

“You've made a mistake, inadame; I am 
the clergyman. If you are busy I will cuil 
again.” 

““Butcher’s mane she asked doubtfully. . 

“Clergyman!? bawled out the reverend | 
gentleman in the dourway. : 

“Well, Pm glad you've come yourself in- 
stead of sending the man. My nusband says 
if you send us any more old sheep for spring 
lamb he'll go around and break your head 
with one of the chops. Come up stairs, I 
want to see you.” . : 

But the clerical gentleman was gone, ue ; 
ne hurried up Sixth avenne as rapidly as if’. 
the irate husband, chops in hand, was on his : 


track. 


States. 
New York Tribune. ‘ 

A syndicate of English capitalists recently a 
sent R. Henderson, a Scotch iron expert, to 
this country to examine the coal and iron 
tields of the south. He has been here about: 
three months, during which time he has made | 
a thorough investigation of iron making, 
and also given much. study to economic and. 
trade conditions. In a brief talk yesterday 
he said: 

“ftappears to me that the conditions: of 
your trade internally are excellent... There is 
vuod business all over the country, and the. 
tendency of thiugs is to improve. I cannot | 
understand the falling off in the prices of se- 
eurities in the market except on, the theory 
that there is lack of confidence in the maz- 
agement of properties which are listed on the 
market. It is general luck of confidence I 
should say.” : 

“What do you think about making iron in 
Alabama’? 

“Well, there is only one place in all Eng- 
land where they can make iron cheaper than 
they can make it at the new furnaces about. 
finished at Birmingham. 


Argumentaum ad Hominem. 
Boston Globe. 

When Fred D. was six years old his father 
and mother took him tu the British provinces 
to spend a summer vacation. 
the frontier on the way hume the custom. | 
house officer passed through the cars examin- 
ing the baggage of the passengers, to see if ib 
ecntained anything dutiabie. 

Fred was very much interested in this, and. : 
his father, had to explain to him how any 
pussenger who brings auy thing new from 
Canada must pay a tax on it. to the officer. ; 

The inspector was just about to leave the 


ear aud pass on to the pext when Fred, who» . 


had been silently reflecting for afew minutes, ~ 
asked his father, in a. shrill voice, that. was: 
audible to every ohe in the ear, including the: 
cusiouls examiner: 

“Pa, did you pay him fr that new overcoat 
aud dress suit you gota Halifax? 

That little exhibition ot juvenile cuteness. 
cost his poor pu a S29 bil. His puis a free 
trader nuw. : 


Mlad Enough of Fr. 


Boston Globe. 

Little Fred D—— and his father and: mother 
Were going to bourd with a neighbor: for two” 
weeks, W hile the house was undergoing: re- 
pairs. Fred was delighted at the prospects. 

~Mamma,’ 7 be. said, “didwt you say £ must - 
think God fer every good thing?” i 8 

“Yes, Fred.” 

Shall] toaank him beewuse we are going to 
bo: idle? oe 

“Yes, if you Hke.? © 

When the two w eeks had aspiced: and the 
last. dinner at the bowrding bouse had beeu 
eaten, Fred leaued beek in bis chair and heay- 
ing a lvag sigh of relict, pitid, in the hearing: ° 
of his hostess: . 

“Now levs thank God we've gob through : 
voarding.” » 


eames raincrmnn serena berms Samet ihe 


They Would ‘Mauve enced in the Poot of 
Bethesda. 

Cor, St.Paul Pioneer-Press. 

The owners of the bath houses at the Ar- 


; kansas hot springs have. formed a hot water 


trust, by which they are seeking to. codtrol 
all the springs. A reyular yearly toll is paid 
the government for. “Ube privilege of bath 
houses, and the members of the trust have 
takenup all the av wilabie sites, but refuse to 
build houses on them in order to keep down 
vompetitiug, An uuditor of the trust goes- 
uround every Mouday morning and collects 


the receipts of the week from all the houses, 


und atter paying expenses the profits: ares 
divided among the members. 


New York's Death Roll for One Week. 


During. last week there were reported at 
the bureau ef vital statisties in this city TS 
‘deaths, 655 Dirths and Zul-marriages. Of the 
deaths, 416 were in tenement houses and. 165. 
ia public institutions. Of the dead, 204 were ~ 
children under tive vears, and 65 were seventy. 
Yours: oid and OVET. fe 
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The County Gowral Committee. 
The general ccmmitee of the united labor 
party mects at. Clzrendon hall Thursday 
eveniag, April 5. 

The difference of minion among the leaders 
of the party as to wiat should be done in the 
comiug campaign is the cause of the gencral 
spathy now prevaling among the district 
ergunizations. Vey few of the clubs are 
now holdirg regubr meetings, and some of 
them bave given 1p their beadquarters. 


The @ate Commitee. 


The state conmittee has been called to 
Meet at the Macsion house, Albany, on Sat- 
urday, April 7. The object, as stated in the 
call, is ‘to prescribe the methad of electing 
delezates to the uxutional conference of the 
united lubor yuriy. tu be held at Cincinnati, 
May 15, and for the transaction of such other 

business as mux come before the commitice.” 
The call is sicued by John H. Blakeney, chair- 
Ran. 


‘Diecnenne Metheds ef Prepaganda. 
~ A few sirgle tux nen assembled at an iu- 
formal dimer ut Pedro's restaurant on Duane 
Street, near Centre, on Thursday cveniug, 
March 29.10 talk over plans for stimulating 
‘the propagiticn of single tax doctrine. Ben 
jamin U-ner was in the chair, and Louis F. 
Posi, Jzrome O'Neil], Walter Carr, E. J. 
Shbrive;, Henry George, A. J. Steers and 
about iweuty other geutlemen took part in 
tac proceedings. The drift of opiuion seemed 
to ben favor of the formation of an organiza- 
tion .or conducting active personal propa-. 
gauda on lines similar to the National tax 
reform association, as described by Mr. H. F. 
Bing of Texas. After a general expression 
of spinion a resolution was adopted, declaring 
“thst “the chairman of this meeting shall up- 
pent a comuittee of three to draft a plan of 
@'Zauizetion, with 42 yvame, to be submitted to 
e future calicd meeting of this body; and that 
she said commmiitee shail invite suggestions in 
Writing as Ww various plans for organization.” 
J. R. Dunlop. Read Gordon and J. L. Dun- 
ham were appoizicd on the committee, and, 
on inoijun, the chairman of the meeting, Mr. 
Urner, was added. 
Tue next meeting will be beld at the same 

Place cu Friday evenizg, April 6. | 


‘The Breekivn Tax Keform Club. 
- FRookz.yy, March 2%.—The meeting of this 
elub last eveuing was enlivened with a dis- 
cussion of the ethical side of the relation be- 
tween employers and iaborers. Several 
Visitors Were present, and took part in the 
debate and in the informal talk that fol- 
lowed. The next meeting will be held April 
21 at Everett ball, Fuiton street, near Gallatin 
place. 


\ 
Five te Feur. 

ExvizanetTn, N. J.—! was one of nine men in 
a stere bere the cther night when « vote was 
taken on ihe tariff question. The result was 
four ia favor of protection and. five for clean 
cut free trade. USUFRUCY. 


THE FREE TRADE REVOLUTION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


Waking Up and Beginuing to Ask Ques- 
sions — Hesolations by Hinckemithbe and 
Machinives—Specimens ef Letters te the 
Prees. 

The yeast is working in Pennsvlvania as it 

-Mever worked before. Tie experience of the 

Miners, the coke buruers and producers gen- 
erally, hasset them to thiakivg. Soft words 
butter no parsnips, and men are beginning to 
discover thut the advocates of land monopoly 
and tariff tuxution have nothing but soft 
words to offer them. Mark L. Roberts, sec- 
retary of Henry George club No. 1 of Pitts- 
burs, writes to THE STANDARD: 

Liknow that your conclusions were right in 
vrezard to the discussicn which the tariff issue 
will bring up. Gur Joecal papers are beginning 
te tcemwith articles from workmen, etc., etc., 
wtho take the stand for free trade, and the 
wrotectiunists are making such absurd arcu- 
Qnents in refutation that a child can see 
tarcugh their fiunsiness. 

A glance over THE StanpaRp’s exchanges 
eontirms Mr. Roberts’s statement. Here, for 
instance, is What the Mauch Chunk Democrat 
savs of the sicuation: 

For mauy vears public opinion was over- 
whelming!ly on the side of the bigh tariff taxa- 
tion idea, wud but few men were bald enough 
to express themselves either as free traders 

_or for low turiif tax only for revenue. But, 

the change frum error to truth aud common 
sense was bound to come. The campaign 
opened,-though mildly, in Penusylvania sev- 
eral years azo. During the lust congress 
three out of cig bt democratic representatives 
im congress, Storm, Scsit wud Swope, boldly 
voted un the side uf tariff refurin. And now 
the great tax emancipation pruclamation— 
the presidert’s message is before the country, 
the issue is made and it can no lIonger be 
@odzed or izuored, und if we are not out- 
rageously mistaken the change of popular 
Senliment generally, withcut regard to party, 
Nuyw goin vp, is much more rapid and posi- 
tive fur liberaiizing the tariff than the change 
eof sentiment for emancipation during the cor- 
responding period u quarter of a century ayo. 
We are already in the period of the great 
tariff tex revelution, And as revolutions 
“never go buciwurd,” victury 1s certain aud 
Bear. 

Significant, too, of changing thought are 
these resoluiious, passed by a meeting of 
Ddlacksmiths and wuachivists, in Pittsburg, 
March -4: 

Resolved, That whereas the policy of a 
protective tarif has resulted in benetiting a 
few capitulisis at the expeuse of the many 
workingmeu by making millionaires of the 
forwer aud paupcrs of the latter; 

Resvived, That the’ strikes and labor 
troubles, resulting in distress and bloodshed, 

. afe the resuits of this policy. , 
Resuvived, That the effect of the protective 

Policy 3s tu reduce wages to the lowest pos- 

sible poius iid raise iving to the highest 
ut. 

a fesulved, That competition protects the 

Me jvrity and provectivu protects the minor- 

ats. * 

“sesolved, > That a protective policy has 
sprugeged the wheels of industry aud madc 

Cunbswalious possible and dictatory. 

Here, again. isan extract froma letter to 
the Pittsburg Press, suggestive of the spread 

. Of traly radical] ideas: . 

Land, labor und capital are the factors in 


pruductivn, but land is the free gift of God - 


fer the equai benefit of all, and labor ex- 
ercised on and and its products evolves all 
wealth that is properly capital; therefore all 
preduction is due ty human labor and should 
go to it either directly as wages or indirectly 
as interest on capital. Land value is the con- 
couitunt of population, and it is not capital, 
hor is it 4 just exchange for labor’s earnings. 
J: Gus uo labor basis, as all proper capital bas, 
but us it is so used iu the present vicious sys- 
ten: I will call it bogus capital. According to 
these principles any rent or price for land is a 
wrong to labor directly or indirectly. These 
are beneficent principles of reform which, if 
adopted, will preveat the pumerous wrongs 
and evils whicli cannot be remedied under the 
present syslcm. ; 
The communication from Mr. Estell, which 
we print in another column, teils how fast 
the jicht is spreading among the miners 
whom the cry of protection aud ‘“‘good times 


eek eee 
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coming” has fooled so long. All through the 
protection ridden state, from Philadelphia, 
where the anti-poverty society is working to 
such goud purpose, and the Record is striking 
such sturdy blows for free trade through the 
collieries an@. furnaces, through the great 


manufacturing towns—everywhere the people - 


are asking “why? And they are learning the 
answer to the question. 

Of course the pro-poverty side is not silent; 
but their trouble is that the more they say the 
more the verdict goesagainst them. Here is 
the sort of thing the Pittsburg Press gets 
from one of its protection correspondents. 
He is endeavoring to answer a frec trade cur- 
respondent, who wrote under the pseudonym 


of “Workman:” 

WW. ” farther says: “All wealth 
coun, tte the land.” Soit does, but through 
a protective tariff only. He asks Mr. Reese 
or some other protectionist to tell him how 
tariff will make land more productive. _Well, 
if “Workman” comes up. here in the coke re- 
gion be can easily see how a tariff has made 
the jand more productive . He can see how 
it has iner Lin value from $50 to $00 per 
acre... 

We must ‘have a protective tariff; first, 
that the masufacturer can command a good 
price for his products, and, secondly, thut we 
can command # good price for our services. 

Argument like this is of the genuine boomc- 
rang order. The more of it the protection 
advocates induige in the sooner will they 
learn what a vain thine they are imagining. 


Rabbi Jesseleen in Columbus. 
Co.umgEus, Ohio, March 28.—At the Jewish 
temple in this city Rubbi Jesscisou yesterday 
delivered a remarkable address. The rabbi 


is an ardent friend of our cause. Hc has at- 


tended some of our meetings, and his address 
was in fulfillment of wu promise to give utter- 
ance to his belief. 

Rabbi Jesselson began his address by stat- 
ing that he would discuss the present labor 
question from a Jewish standpoint. Ail the 
great questions of to-day have been eutered 
into and ina manser sulved by the sages of 
Israel. The bible is not whoily a religious 
book; it has not been handed down to us 
merely asa guide for the priest, but is in- 
tended by its teuchings to waru us of the 
dangers which bave assailed the past, and 
which yet threaten us, and to point out in 
forcible language the manner of avoiding 
sach evils. . 

Referriag.to strikes, he said: Exodus, the 
event we celebrate as the greatest in our 
history, was but a gigantic strike which then, 
as now, proved the only remedy agaiust op- 
pression. He likened the struggle between 
capital and labor to that between Israel and 
Pharaoh, the king and the people. To-day 
the capitalist crys: “Humanity, you say? re- 
spect of rights? What have we to do with 
thesc? With humanity we can get no profit. 
God and bumanity are excellent for church 
purposes, but for practical life—bosh.” 

Pharaoh cries to Moses: “Wherefore do 
you keep the people from their work? You 


‘are a demagogue; « man who is dangerous to 


me; a disturber and agitator; you shall dic.” 


This is not quoted from some manifesto of a 


railroad king, but were words spoken end 
acted by the king of Egypt. And Israel re- 
belled—struck work. When men are sore 
cessed and their plaints and distresses are 
not listened to, they grow mad with want and 
loss of hope, and thus revoiutions are born. 
So to-day, unless these men are listened to 
patiently, we may fear the worst, und the 
terrible movement will be beyond po:ver of 
check and we will recret our former apathy. 
Referring to the land question he said: I 
agree with Dr. McGlynn ia this. He has my 


fullest sympathy, and the great father ‘of ‘The-Ralires d Companies and the Kugineers, 


this inovement, Henry George, has also my 
fullest, sympathy... I-beiieve -in these men, 
and it is my sincere hope that they will go on 
as they have begun Therein lies our safety 
as 4 nation. 

The doctor then dwelt on the beauties of 
the Jewish legislation on this question, and 
suggested that only by a retura to the simple 
yet comprehensive laws of Muses, improved 


-by modera research and intelligence, could 
‘we hope for a peaceful! solution of our social 


question; that this Mosaic law is founded on 
eternal justice, the very essence of God’s 
love and mercy, aud recognizes in ali men 
equal rights before God and his law. 
Epw. L. HyNeway,, 
Sec. Land and Labor Club No. 8. 


Has Changed His Mind. 


‘Hawitton, Ohio.—About the time Henry 
George and a few others took the stand they 
did against placiag a presidential candidate 
in the field this vear Iwas considerabiy dis- 
couraged, and thought they were all wrong. 
But I see ciearly now that it was bad judg- 
ment on iny part and that I was wrong. In 
the light of past events and the stand Presi- 
dent Cleveland hus taken in favor of a reduc- 
tion in indirect taxation, 1 think your decision 
is the shrewdest move that has been made 
since we had any organization at all. By 
pushing the war into Africa with our Sranp- 
ARD artillery we can prove ourselves to be a 
mighty troublesome “thorn in the flesh” to the 
old politica! machines, and literally force one 
or the other of them to go our way, especially 
as the old parties are now nearly equally 
divided. INVINCIBLE. 

i.and and Labor in Chicage.- 

Cgrcaco, March $1.—Luand and labor club 
No. 1 of Ilimois has been for a year past hold- 
ine very pleasant and profitable meetings; at 
first every fortnignt, but since Christmas 
weekly. Our attendance averages forty, with 
«large proportion of ladies. We have some 
very bright, brainy members, who seldom fail 
to make us feel sorry when half-past 10 sounds 
from the board of trade close by. It is some- 
times 11 before we adjourn. 

Last Thursday it was resolved that a state 
conference sbould be called to meet at the 
close of the Bailey conference, to be he!d here 
on Independence day. We shail try tomake 
it a success, iu the hope that it may lead toa 
better acquaintance and a closer union be- 
tween all who live in Lili -'- and love the 
cattse. 

We had an animated discussion of half an 
hour on the subject of interest, Professor 
Orchardson and Mr. Furbish attacking Henry 
George's views of its rightfulness and Messrs. 
Malcom, White and Beck taking the ether 
side. This was followed by an admirable 
paper from our president, Mr. R. H. Cowdrey 
(who by the by left the club room in tine to 
see his place of business completely destroyed 
by fires We hope soon to have it in tract 
form, when others will be able to enjoy it as 
we did. As usual, we had some good singing 
from one of our members, accompanied by his 
wife, on the piano loaned us by Miss Leonara 
Beck. 

-Our association will be glad to correspond 
with friends of the cause throughout the state 
of-Illinois.s Frank Pearson, Secretary, 

oe, : 45 La Salle street. 
Anti-Poverty in St. Leute. 

Sr. Lourg, Mo., March 27.—An interesting 
meeting of the anti-poverty socizty was held 
last Sunday night at the,hall corner of Ninth 
and Franklin:.avenues. President Mansil 
opened the meeting with a few pertinent re- 
marks, stating briefly, yet: comprehensively, 
the tenets and objects of the society, and then 
introduced Mr. Roth.as chairman. 

The speakers of the evening werc Hon. 


George W. Davidson, George M. Jackson aad 
E. ‘Meyer, all of whom delivered able: apd 
forcible addresses. The chief topic of discus- 
sion was the political duty of the society*s 
meinbers, and it was forcibly urged that a 
straight labor ticket should be nominated aud 
the two old parties left severely alone. At 
the next meeting of the society the question 
of sending delegates to the Cinciunati con- 
veution of May 15 will be discussed. 


Progress in lewa. 

Forest City, Iowa., March 29.—I have be- 
lieved in the doctrine of the single tax for 
several years, and two years ago I began to 
agitate it. People were induced to read my 
articles through curiosity, and with many the 
dectriue found ready and easy acceptance. 
We bave since made such advance that I 
think a measure for taxing land values, exclus- 
ive of improvements, wouid be approved by 
the majority of men in this county. The 
county is only half settled. The rest of the 
land is held by eastern and European specula- 
tors. One-third of our settlers do not own 
the lard they work, but are only tenants 
This. ‘spring landlords are demanding cut- 
throat leases, in which the tenant stipulates to 
waive trial by jury iu the event of a dispute 
arising between the parties to the lease, and 
agrees to abide by the decision cf the court 
alone. .. ne 

If the democrats adopt a platform in line 


with the president’s message we wil! be op-. 


posed to an independent candidate for the 
single tax party. We should take one step at 
a time, and the first step is tu abulish protec- 
tection. be ; 
We are making more converts among re- 
publicans than amoung democrats; - 
W. W. Oumstep. 


Tax Eeform in Texus. 

The following is in response to.a letter ask- 
ing if ‘the organization of the tax reform -us- 
sociation, Which is doing such good work in 
Texas, is nut too elaborate: 

Houston, Tex.—The laws of the National 
tax refurm association are too elaborate, and 
in practive we disregard them and allow to 
local clubs the largest individual freedom. 
Thus in Galveston there is only. one club, 
though its membership is probably equal, to 
that of the four clubs in this city combined. 
And we have more than five members in each 
of cur clubs. Tbe point that I waated to 
make was that three men, or even one man, 
in any community could go to Work and du 
effectual service, witiout making any particu- 
lar fuss about it. People don’t like to be cou- 
; sidered cranks, and you can’t get them out to 

public meetings at first. You. can, however, 

get them to listen in private conversation. 

Our bylaws should be remodeled, and per- 

haps we can really organize a Nationai tax 


reform assuciation at the Chicago conference’ 


in July. 
A 
Weare gaining ground in this community 
ata ‘rate which’ exceeds my most sanguine 
expectations. Weare working so quietly as 
| not to bring dowa upon ourselves any opposi- 
tion or personal odium. At the same time 
; our Work is counting. A prominent local 
poiitician came to me yesterday and said we 
were right, that we had converted him, and 
| he js talking for us on the street corners, 
simply, in my opinion, because he thinks ours 
isto be the winning side. Last Sunday we 
organized a ciub of: seventeen farmers eight 
miles from town—getting every single man in 
the settlement. H. F. Rive. 


‘ 


THE WESTERN WAR. 


- fu Close Conflict. 

It would seem as if the struggle now going 
on between the organizations of labor and 
organized capital would take on many of the 
features of the late war for the Union. The 
skirmishes ended when the street: railroad 
strikes took place in this city two years ago. 
Since that time it hus heen a bold grapple, a 
locking of horns, a determination on both 
sides to try conclusions, to see—in prize riug 
parlance—who was the best man. Although 


the street railroad men were toa certain ex-.- 


tent defeated, the result of their fight was 
to strengthen the associations of working 
peopie throughout the country. A large pro- 
portion of the cuntests between employers 
and employed in 1886 and the earlier part of 
1887 were decided in favor of the employed. 
} With the exception of the Pennsylvania coal 
miners’ strikes, which bevan last April, there 
seemed to be a disposition on both sides to 
‘let matters stand as they were for a while. 

Almost iu the beginning of this year, how- 
ever, the struggle was recommenced through 
au difference between the Burlington railroad 
company of Chicago and the western brother- 
hood of locomotive engineers. For a time 
the fight was carried on in an amicable and 
conservative spirit; but the developments at 
‘the opening of the present week wouid indi- 
cate that there will be no further parley— 
that the hatchets have been dug up, that an 
industrial war is upon us. 

The record of the week up to the time THE 
STANDARD goes to press is as follows: 

SunbDAY, April 1.—Chicago.—At one o’clock 
a.m. the men of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, the Chicago and Alton, the Lake 
Shore, the Michigan Southern, the Pan 
Handle and the Fort Wayne—one of the 
larzest trunk lines entering the city—were 
alled out, and when morning came it found 
the Chicago division of the St. Paul road hope- 
lessly paralyzed. Every engineer, fireman 
and switchnian had quit work. These strikes 
ure “sympathetic,” the men refusing to handle 
or move “Q” (Burlington) cars. 

MonpayY, April 2.—Chicago.—A Pan Handle 
freight train was attacked by strikers and 
the train hands put. to flight. Several colli- 
sions occurred at Western avenue between 
the police of the Sti. Paul company and the 
strikers, several shots being fired. The Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and Milwaukee muil train No. 
3 Was derailed by a misplaced switch, thrown 
open by some unknown person. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The switch engineers 
and firemen of all the roads entering the city, 
with the exception of the Burlington, resolved 
nut tohandle any Burlington freight after 
noon, except live stuck or perishable freight 
which had been sturted previous to that hour, 
and the roads were so notified. ‘ 

Indianapolis, lud.—The engineers, firemen, 
brakemen and switchmen of the Ohio, In- 
dianapolis aud Western were to strike at 
midnight. There were indications that a gen- 
eral tie-up of a!l the roads leadiug west would 
take place within three days. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The switchmen employed 
in ‘the yards of the St. Paul company re- 
solved not tu handle any Burlington freight 
after eleven o'clock. The engineers threat- 
ened to join the switchmen. 

Cleveland, O.—‘‘Being tired of hotel life in 
Chicago,” Chief Arthur has returned to the 
comforts and seclusion of his home. He guve 
the papers a long interview, in which he tuld 
how badly the Buriiugton was crippled. He 
“holds President Perkius and General Man- 
ager Stone personally responsible for the 
present state of affairs.” He does uot say 


woything about the charge of the strike hav-- 


ing been tuken out of his hands, but thinks 
‘that ‘4t- would be @ great blow to labor and 
the country ut large should the Burlington 
‘Succeed in winning this strike,” because “if 


the brotherhood is broken up the-engineers 
Will go into-efher labor organizations where 
strikes will be as common 2s they are among 
the other classes of workmen.” While tbe 
strugyle is progressing Mr. Arthur will rest. 

Creston, fa.—A mob made an attack on the 
guards at one of the gates leading into the 
roundhouse yurd, drove the guards away 
and assaulted and badly. pounded up eight of 
the new men. Soon after about seventy-five 
Reading men attacked the moband dispersed 
them. : 

Troy, N. Y.—Thirty  switchmen passed 
throuch here to-day on their way west to 
take the places of strikers in Chicago. 

Tuespay, April $3.—Chicago.—The situation 
in this city yesterday was very grave. An 
attempt was made to trausfer a train of 
twenty Burlington freight cars to the Miclu- 
gun Central under escort of armed guards 
and city policemen. The Michigan Central 
crews unanimously refused to handle the 
train. Anattempt to trausfer a train to the 
Chicago and Atlantic vard was also a failure. 
Several other attempts to move cars were de- 
feated, stones and other missiles being freely 
used. The railroad yards are patroiled by 
Pinkerton men and the police stations are 
filled with reserves. It is believed that a riot 
is imminent. 

Miiwaukee.—The St. Paul road to-day re- 

+} duced its foree ulong its lines by laying off 
between -+.000 and 5,009 men, many of whom 
wre clerks in the offices bere. The switchmen 
are handling ail local ears, but as shipments 
are not beiug made to country poiats, there is 
little to do. . 

Pittsburg.—Captain Lipden, superintendent 
of Piukerton’s eastern ageney, with a party 
of iifty detectives, were in the city this morn- 
ing ou their way to Chicago. . 

_ Philadelohia.—Captain Dougherty of the 
Pinkerton agency had his hands full to-day 
recruiting switchmen, conductors and switch 
-brakemen fur the Chicago, -Burlington: and 
Quiney railroad. About 100 men xppeared at 
his office. Most cf the applicants were from 
the ranks of the late strikers on the Reading 

-Teilroud system. About fifty meu were en- 
gazed. : - 

Wepnespy, Aprilff.—Chicago. ~Yesterday 
afternuon cecurred what appears to be a 
break in the strike. The Michigan Central 

f-and Fort Wayne men returned to work, and 

“agreed lo handle Burlingtcn freight. There 
were a nuniber of collisions at the depots 
during the dav. The conductors’ society 
published au official statement that they were 
net insympithy with the present strike. 

' A STANDARD reporter visited a number of 
railroud engineers, firemen, etc, to get their 
opinicns as to the probeble spread of the 
strike. The weight of opinion seemed to be 
thet the strike would spread west, but not 
east; ‘‘for,” said one of them, “the managers 

_ of the strike will be sure to be discheved on 
sume of Lhe eastern roads if they uttempt to 
turn the strike this way. Westward tkey 
may have a ciear Held.” The railroad men 
iu this vicinity ure non-communicative, but it 
is easy to see that they are watching events 
with a great dew! of anxiety. 


t 


; In New York. 
'” The: journcymen brewers of this city ap- 
pear tobe again on the eveof a fight with 
their bosses. After a long struggle, during 
| which a boycot wus placed on nearly every 
boss brewer in this citv, an agreement was 
reached a year ago whieh has resulted in 
peace up tothe present time. But the time 
is close at hand when a new understanding 
must be reached or the agreemeut of lust 
yearrenewed. About a month ugo a semi- 
official announcement was made that the boss 
brewers did not iutend to sign any agree- 
Tmecet with their ermplores for the coming 
"year through their organizations, but would 
‘deal separately with each individual in their 
employ. Since that announcement appeared 
the officers of the various journevmen brew- 
ers’ organizations have been actively prepar- 
ing to resist the busses. Last Sunday morn- 
ing the journevimen met at Clarendon hall to 
decide on their future course. They decided 
to continue at work until committees of the 
Central labor union had waited on their em- 
ployers. The committees will present to the 
bosses a contract, wiich they will be asked to 
sign. If this is refused, then final action will 
be taken. / Several of the brewers have al- 
ready made terms with their men, but it is 
expected that the majerity will refuse to 
sign the contract, whereupon a strike will re- 
sult. The struggle, when it does come, will 
be a long one, foran agreement has been 
reached by the employing brewers by which 
they will make a pool so as to seil the boy- 
ecotted beers, us thev hope, in spite of the 
efforts of the journey men and those who syvm- 
pathize with them. The latest report was 
that eighteen boss brewers has signed new 
contracts for the year. 
A tie-up was threatened last Monday on 
the cross-tuwn surface railroad in Brooklyn. 
Typographical union No. 6 last Sunday 
withdrew its delegates to the Central labor 
union, 


A Suggestion. 

Port. Jervis, March 31.—The miners of 
Pennsylvania are, many of them, virtual 
slaves, not mere serfs of the soil, but siaves, 
wearing themselves away iu the bowels of 
the earth for the mere pittance that sustains 
their lives and those of their miserable 
families.) Thev are subjected to the com- 
petition of Hungarian hordes from the 
provinces bordering on Turkey, whore wages 
are lowest, imported to keep.the men of 
Pennsylvania in subjection, to stifle the spirit 
of native manhood. I know of no better 
campaign literature than the articles fur- 
nished by Henry George to the North Amert- 
can Review during the summer of 1886, re- 
porting the condition of the coal and iron 
ininers of Pennsylvania. I hope that these 
reports will be plentifully circulated through- 
out the country the coming: summer, in order 
that al) the Union may be apprised of the 
condition of things and unite to abolish this 
terrible, degrading, disgraceful system. 

B. F. Henry, 


Trades Unieu Methode Extending. 

The San Francisco correspondent of the 
Tribunz asserts that the leading wine mer- 
chauts of this city have formed « wine deal- 
ers’ association and issued notice to Napa 
and Sonoma vineyardists that hereafter they 
will buy no wine from those who do not deal 
exclusively with them. The association also 
fixes the prices to be paid for wine. By this 
comnbination the wine producer is shut off 
from selling a few gallons or a barrel of 
choice wine to a private purchaser, and he is 
forced to give all his wine to the association 
ut atixed price. Dealersthis year will pay 
only eighteen certs per gallon, which leaves 
a narrow margin of profit to the producers. 
The correspondent says this wine boycott, as 
it is called by vineyardists, will result in dis- 
couraging the planting of new vineyards to 
choice wine grapes. 


He Likes the Idea. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., April 2.—TI lixe the plan of 
the “Society Notes” column in Ta¥ Stanparp, 
presenting alternately pictures from the ex- 
tretnesof society. There is enough of a shock 
‘produced by the sudden change to set people 
thinking. It is the awful contrast that shows 
the breaking down of republican government. 


| 
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GETTING (NTO SOCIETY. 

Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood Gives Some Ad- 
vice te Poor Young Wives—How to Get 
There and How to Beazve Waen You 
Are There. . 
“An American at home,” says Mrs. ML E. 

W. Sherwood, “‘if he leads a gcod and useful 

life, isa nobleman, as good as: anybody, and 

he and his wife are entitled to the very best 
the world over.” ae 

Mrs. Sherwood has been telling the readers 
of that stanch democratic journal, the Sun, 
something about how tu get into New York 
society and how to behare after you get 
there. “It is hard,” Mrs. Sherwood tells 
us, “to imagine a young couple who have to. 
begin life without acquaintances, but the 
fact exists.” It is a -pitiable truth that there 
are people old enough to be married—indecd, 
actually married—who are not yet in society. 
What are these unfortunates to do? To re- 
main permanently out of seciety would be in- 
conceivable misery. Yet how shall they get 
in? As Mrs. Sherwood pathetically puts it: 

How sha!l thev bevin? Who is to find them 
out?) Who shall drive the entering wedge 
into this dense block which we call society! 
The auswer js generally that somebody will 
turu up who will introduce them. to some- 
body. Nice young people do not remaiu loug: 
unknown. But these early days ere lonely to 
the poor young wife, who sighs for the 
brilliant beiledom which she has left behind 
her. ; re 

Profane people might remark that there are 
quite a number-of persons, both in society and 
out of it, who are by no means anxious. to be 
found out. But Tue Staxparp is above such 
ribaldry. Let us go on ina spirit of humble 
teachableness to learn what it is thac these 
nice young people, this ‘poor young wife’— 
and presumably, the poor young husband of 
the poor young wife as wetl—must do to get 
into society and so be saved. For.manifestly 
it won't do for them to wait for somebody to 
turn up to iutroduce them to somebody. Mrs. 
Suerwood doesn’t suggest that they should do 
that. They must hustle for vosition if. they 
Want to achieve auy sccial success, 

There is one Way of vetting into society 
which Mrs. Sherwood sugyests to her disciples, 
by advising them on no account to take it: 

A young married women, if she be pretty 
and unknown, is exposed to one danger which 
her husband must guard her against. Seme: 
faded beau of fashion may find her out and 
promise to introduce ner into society if she 
wail flirt with bim. This succeeds wonderfully 
well at first, as all empirical remedies are 
said to do, but isuptto be fatal iu the. end. 


Se aE 
teas are ineant to sive lazor and tomake alt 
the iuterests of *sociely lhurmoiize. : : 
If the 4 o'clock teas are a. success, invita- 
tions to Cinner will probably ceme pouring in, 
These must be answered iinmediately; and if 
they are uccepted—as of course they will be—; 
the young couple must be on their best be- 
havior.” - eet hla eee ene 
Formerly it; was the eustom for a wife to 
fake her husbands arin on entering a roomy; 
how tiat is considered oid. fashioned. The 
lady eniers first, the gentleman following” 
with his crush bat in his band- 
Don’t rezlect the crush hat. Itis important.‘ 
Above all, iet there be no pushing, no matter 
how poor-you muy be. - on. 
No-lady will push herself. She will bea 
lady through all the trials of poverty, and 


‘the creater triais of suddeu and crude wealth. 


She will do her part ‘in vihe 
gently, honorably, and weil 
Good breeding is very essential: = 

It is easy enough to learn when and where 


socizl. world, 


* ry 


to leave a card, how to behave ata dinner, 


how to eat with one’s fork and to use a finger 
bowl, how to. dress, where tu sit in a carnage, 
hew to bow and how to courtesy, how to re- 
ceive and hew to.drep.an acquaintance—bub 
What a varied edueation is that which teaches 
us io be wefl bred? Can we acquire it?) Can, 
we fet to be a thoroughbred ali by ourselves? 
Yes, Mrs. Sherwood thisks we can, and we, 
suppose she knows, thougu there seems to be 
w certain confusion of thought in the remark 


about getting toe be a thoroughbred all by. 


one’s self. ‘Ihe ‘peor young wife” who 
adopts Mrs. Sherwood’s. sugsestions, and 
wriggles herself into society, will be apt to_ 
have a pretty good time; but the poor young: 
husband will probably find it necessary to 


strike for higher wages before. the first 4. 


o'clock tea comes oir 


STRAWS WHICH SHOW THE WIND. 


A. pon-partisan reform league has beea 
formed in Minneapolis, and has issued a tract. 
advocating the Austranansystem cf voting. 

“Mr. George himself accepts the situation in 
a patriotic spirit, and we cannot but do him 
the justice to suy su. If that 1s inconsistency, 
we glory in it-—{Grand Rapids Leader. 

The senate of New Jersey bas passed. a bill 
providing that all railroad and canal prop-- 
erty shall ve taxed the same as that.of in- 
dividuals, and empowering counties. to pur- 
chase toll roads und toli bridges and. make 


‘them free. 


For even a fashionable position, which is not 


the best thing to strive for, must be hunestly 
gained if it is going to last at all, 

Mrs. Sherweod is probably sincere in advis- 
ing the poor young husband to see that his 
poor young wife doesn’t take this method of 
“driving the entering wedge,” but ihe fact 
that she tinds it necessary to mention itis a 
queer cominentary on “society.” However, 
let that pass. There are other less question- 
abie methods which this priestess of society 
feels at liberty to indorse. 

In the first place, the ‘poor young. wife,” 


. supposing her to come from some otber city, 
“may have letters cf introduction from people 


in Society in that city to people in. society in 
this city. if she is happily furnished with 
such ducumentary evidences of social eligibili- 
iy she must ‘ose no time in leaving them, 
with ber card, and then she must wait: until 
they ure answered.” This method, Mrs. 
Sherwood confesses, is not absolutely infalli- 
ble, because ‘‘in this country people are singu- 


There is one thing that ought. to be insisted 
on at once’und everywhere in the matter of: 
convict labor, and that is that the profits on 
convict laber above expense of maintenance 
should go to the families of the prisoners.— 
‘Labor's Stage. | 

The Magnolia farmers’ alliance of Texas’ 
have resolved that thev will not support. any 
candidate for the legislature who will not 
pledge himself to vete for imposing such taxes. 


on non-resident lund ovuers as Wil compel | 


them to sell at a fair vulue. 

'-fbis is prebably the only country in the 
world that tolerates within its borders armed. 
and officered bunds of mercenaries not recog- 


“nized: either by the civil law or by the 


military establishment, bub ready at the 
word of command to shoot down the citizens. 
The “Pinkerton men’? ought to depart.—[Bos- 
tan Globe. : ee es 
The Minnesota. farmers’ alliance, at their 
session of March 2s, adepted the following 
resolutions: at 
Resulved, That: we beartily indorse Presi- 
dett Clevelund’s views on the tariff issue.  - 


‘cdemuaud iis immediate repeal cn raw material 


larly inattentive to letters of introduction:”. 


and if the person to whom 4 letter is ad- 


dressed ‘‘does not choose to. #otice the per-. 


son whom it introduces, she has. no redress.” 
Mrs. Sherwood gently chides this sort of 
thing as “‘a great rudeness,” and points out 
that in England “great attention is paid to 
letters of introduction; the bearer is asked t 
dinner and receives other attentions.” 


Suppose, then, that the peor young wife,- 


having sent her letters of introduction with 
her card, gets no mvitation ty dinner or 
“other attentions,” but is left to. dwindte, 
peak and pine in the parlor of her $20 flat, 
siching for ‘the brifliant belledom which she 
has left 
consoled by the attentions of her poor young 
husband. What is she to. doin such a ease? 
Mrs. Sherwood is ready with method number 
two—or should we say, number three?. The 
young woman must consider if she has not 
some special talent, such as music, in which 
case “‘she soon gathers about her a concemal 
circle.” This method is rather obscure as to 
details, and we are left indoubtas to whetber 
the young womun should ‘drive the entering 
wedge” by liring a piano and playing in her 
own apartment with the windows open, or by 
giving al fresco performances oa the. violin, 
piccolo or tambourine in front of society’s 
doors) However, Mrs. Sherwood is probably 
going to write some more about suciety, and 
may elucidate this matter ina future com- 
munication to the Sui. 

Still, it isn’t given to every poor voung wife 
to have a special tulent. What isto be done 
if the letters of introduction remain unno- 
ticed, and the piano can't be played? Aha! 
In that case she must cultivate 2 taste for 
charities or good works—NMrs. Sherwood is 
responsible for that ‘‘or”—and that will bring 
her intothe charmed circle, if nothing else 
will. Of course she: must be sincere. No 
humbug or hypocrisy will do for society. One 
charity in New York, Mrs. Sherwood tells us, 
shudderingly: | 

One charity in New York is now called 
“The Stepping Stone,” so many young women 
of social ambition joined. it simply that they 
might know the eminent ladies who compose 
its board of directors. When a woman. uses 
her religion or her charity to increase her 
fashion, she deserves to be found cut and 
turned out. . : 

Alas! again the oracle is obscure. What. is 
that charity that has become so fashionabiy 
debased us to be known as “The Stepping 
Stone?’ How is the poor young wite who bas 
saved $5 froin her housekeeping monev ‘to 


fal 
ror 


know that she isn’t squandering it upon i use- 


less ‘‘stepping stone” when she subscribes it 
toacharity! Fancy the anguish of the woman 


who has let the pure fountain of ber charity | ! 
splash uselessly upon a “stepping ostoner? 10! 


How is such a fatal blunder to be ‘aveided? 
How is it to be retrieved? Mrs. Sherwoud 
doesn’t tell us. She must write another ar 
ticle. ae 

Meantiine, we have in the present essay 
some “pointers”? about the way the pour 
young couple should behave after. the enter- 
ing wedge has been driven, and they have 
got into society. Mis. Sherwood advises + 
o’clock tea to begin with: 


She can send her card and. give a tea with- 
out much expense or formality. and. without 
being thought pushing or pretentious. If peo- 

le choose to stay away, that need nots burt 

ier; if they send a card, thatis: visit, and 
‘she may go and see them, as she pleases. le 
generally opens the way to a pleasing ac- 
quaintance. If peopic do come, she should 
be cordial, and the lady who receives shouid 
rise and extend her hand. itis the American 
custom, by far the best custoin. Sie should 
be su agreeable that all her new friends feel 
that she should be cultivated. Meketherm ail 
wish to come again, young hostess. It is net 
customary to introduce the residents of the 
same city. Strangers should be introduced, 
but ladies who sit uearto each other shoutd 
speak to each other, if they wish tu make it 
agreeable to both hostess and scuest. The 
‘custom of reception days and these 4 o’clock 


! 
: 


behind her,” and only iniperfectly- 


t 


| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
x 


and the necessaries of life. He 
Under the present system. of taxation. we. 
fine a man because he employs labor to build 
uw block or w house. Why. should we do thist 
Is it- a curse tu the people to be emplo 
building homes auc improving our city? Js it 
«a benefit to have “sharks” stand in the way 
of progress by keeping our lots out. of use 
‘that they may bleed the people more when 
our population presses harder on the land in 
the scramble to vet a home?—jGrand Rapids 
(Mich.) Workman. pen Wa, . 

It is a good sign to hear the single tax plan 
discussed tully ou the street and in places of 
-pubiie resort. It isa proof that the people. 
‘ure becoming interested In cuestions of pub- - 
‘lie mement. The establishment of a national 
tux reform club hereis bearing good. fruit. 
The club is non-pelitical, has nothing to, do 
with office aspirucions er current politics. . It. 
is here to assist in bringing about a, preper 
understanding of the sicgie iax plan, to show 
its Working, Wf adopted, cud tu preve its ua- 
doubted. benefits to: every chaiss: except re- 
morseless jobbers and speculators.—jHemp- 
stead, Texas, Advance Guard. Ce 
There are two or.three planks Mr. Grip 
would like to see added to the platform of 
the new party when it comes.to be thoroughly. 
ventilated in the more or: less remote future. 

One of these'is continental free trade. 
cannot have free trade with. the whole: 
—Which will come with the advance of | civill 
zation—let us at least. abolish tre barbarisni. 
ofa continental tariff, which is’ pot merely 
silly butunchristian. And, becauseit.is the part 
of commmun sense aud sound political economy 


commerce, we go in fur another plank, to witz 
the abolition of taxation on. individual in- 
jusiry. The present system of: collecting. 
taxes is unjust, cumbersome aod: expensive; 
in some departments it offers a. premium on 


lying, and asa whole itis in the interests of 


monapoly.—f[Toronto Grip. phan 

_. The opponents of free woel must admi 
Spite of their prejudices, that:.a: prohibitor. 
duty on wool would have «a most disastrec 
eifect upon the woolen industries of 
country. Yet they refuse to see that an.o 
. Cunnut. ove 


When th 
For consic 


id that the 
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Bab. luuig st 
heclions 


herrace. 

have bev 
‘Loousanrds of doi 
bur Delis ow PUB 
une removing 
witole 

cain 

walis will be buiiperas Di 
Mr. Fay has been In Paris. bispecting the co 
struction of the Babylonic tower which v 
adorn the center of the grou c is WC 
BOQ, . 


to. remove artilical barriers fromthe path of | 


hat the titie © 
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paper. 


Sierve Riel. 
“Robert Browr!ng. 
Qn tite sea and at the Eogue, sixteen hundred 
unety-two, 
Pid the English fight the French—woe to , 
France! - 
And the thirty-first of May, helter skelter 
throuch the blue, 
Like 2 crowd of frightened porpoises 2 shoal 
of sharks pursue, 
Came crowding ship on ship to St. Malo on 
the Rance, 
With the English fect in view. 


Twas the squadron that escaped, with the 
victor in full chase: ; 
First and foremost of the drove, in his great 
ship, Pamfrevuule; 
Close on him fled, great and small, 
Twenty-two good ships in all, 
And they signaled to the place, 
*“Zclp the winsers of a race! 
Get us guidance, give us harbor, take us 
quick; or, quicker still, 
Here's the English can and will” 


Then the pilots of the place put out brisk, and 
leaped on board: 
“Why, what hope or chance have ships like 
these to pass?” laughed they: 
“Rocks to starboard, rocks to port, all the 
passage scarred and scored, 
Shall the Formidabie, here, with her twelve 
and eighty guns, 
Think to make the ziver mouth by the single 
narrow way, 
‘Trust to enter where ’tis ticklish for a craft 
of twenty tons, 
Aud with dow at full%beside? 
Now “tis s!uckest ebb of tide. 
Reach the mooring? Rather say, 
While rock stands, or watcr runs, 
Nota ship will leave the bay 


Thea was calicd a council straight: 
Brief and bitter the debate. 
“Here's the English at our heels; would you 
have them take in tow 
All that’s left urs of the ficct, linked tczether 
stera and bow, 
Fora prize to Piymouth sound! 
Better rua tue ships aground!” 
{Ended Daiafreville iis speech.) 
*Nota minnie more to wait! 
Let the en-us ailand each — 
Shove ashore, then blow up, bursa the ves- 
sels on the beach! ae eee erene 
France must undergo ner fate™ 


“Give the word! But no such word 
‘Wasever spoke or heard: 
For up st ood, for cui steppedtior in struck, 
amid all these— ‘ 
“Acaptain? : licuveuant? a ma te—first, see- 
ond, third? 
"No such :nan-ef mark, rand meet’ 
- With his betters to compete! bee 
Bat: « simple Breton sailor, pressed by 
- Peurviile for the tiect,, 
A poor coasting Tpiluv: Beier ve Riel the 
" Croisickese. 


What mockery or malice have we 
here” cried Herve Riel. 

se ‘Are Fou mad, you Sh ee 
COW. ards; fools or rogue 

“Tulsto mie Gi rocks 2c susie who took 
the soundings, tc!] 
Oa my ‘fingers every bank, 
2 every swell, 
Twist the offing hereand Grove, where the 
river ai isernborues! 

Are you bough? for “English gold? Is it love 
the dving’s fort 
Morn: end ¢ eve, 0 

Have I piloted your bay, 
"Entered free and anchored fast at the foot of 
Solidor. 
- Burn the flect, and ruin France! That were 

". avorse than fifty Hegues! 

‘Sirs, they know I speak ‘the truth! Sirs, 
believe me, there's u way! 

4Qnly jet me lead the BnG 

_ Have the biggest shir to steer, 
Met this For:midavle ¢ i ear, 
Make the others follow mine, 
~ And {lead them, most 2nd least, by: a passage 
Tknow wel, 
‘Rieht to Solidur past Greve, 
And there lev them safe and souna;’ 
And, ifone ship misbehave— 
Keel so much 2s graie Lhe round— 
Whs,. ve noihiaz but my- lite; : here's my 
a hear ™ cries Herve Riel wee 


aminuze more to wait 
‘Steer vs in, then, small and creat! 
: ‘ake the heim, lead the liac, say rethe squad- 
tencditschiel 
: eye ane % artlor npiaee 


ak § 36) 


nd 
Are you 


every shallow, 


t and day, 


wast ae 
iidor- pls casant riding on: 


suecsods despair on cach captain's 


Nota sxmztom of surpri se ; 
Sn the frank viue Breter eyes— 
ust the same min as before. 


Then said Damf reville, “My ; friend, 
must speaks out at the snd 
° Thong I find the speaking hard; 
- Praise is deeper than the Hps; 
. You have suved the king his ships; 
You must name your owa reward. 
 SFaith our sun was near eclipsel 
Demand whate'er you will, 
‘Frauce reinains your debtor still. 
Ask te hearts ccuicnt, aud have! or my 
name's uct Dainfreviile.” 
Ther a beam of fra vutbroke 
On the bearded mouth tat spoke, 
- As the Ler-st heart: laughed through 
Those frank eyes of Sreton blue — 
“Since I needs niust say my say; 
Since ov board the duty’s done, - 
And from Malo roads to Croisie point what 
- isit buta runi— 
Since “tis ask anc have, Imay; 
Since the others go ashcre— 
Come! A goud whole holiday! 
Leave to go aid see my wife, whom I call 
the Eelie Aurore?” 
That be asked, aud that’y 
more. 


Name and deed ali!:e »re. lost 
eee ncaa & Pose 


* 


2e got—nothing 


company a 


time IT couldn't understand 


toners 


}seem to think that somehow it’s 


THE STANDARD, 


In his Croisic keeps alive the feat as it be- | work thatis disadvantaged. F’r instance, - 
fell; farmers shift their crops 
Nov a head in white and biack bring the most profit; go to pork when 
On a singie fishing smack that rises, or corn, or butter, or wool. 
ey man but for whom bad gone Now in this country, for a bundred 
All that France saved from the fight whence | YCars, We have been worshipin’ mana- 
England bore the bell. facters. All the talk has been about en- 
Go to Paris; rank 02 rank couragin’ of them. You. never heard tell 
Search the herocs flung pell mel of aman comin’ inter the country and 
On the Louvre. face aud Mink: askin’ the community to give him a bonus 
You shall look long enough cre you come to | if he would go to farmin’, butit’s a common 
Herve Rich. thing in the towns for men to ask and get 
He vel iL pine nian a snug bonus for goin’ to manafacterin’ ‘: 
erve Rie , 2 
In my verse, Herve Riel, do thou once more - An peau has caus bt the Sergi es | 
Save the squadron, honor France, love thy | 2ud it acts au’ talks as if-it hadu’t much o 
anything else to do but think up ways to 
; encourage all kinds of manafacters. 


wife, the Belle Aurcre! 

FARMER JONES AND THE TARIFF. hey’ve advertised that the whole United 

4 +t farmin? an States was bound to give manaiacters 
as, ee gor eae ees My 3 pene | more than their even chance by taxin’ the 
are getuin stiff an somehow I get tire or goods of outride manafacters, so that the 
now by night than I use’ter: and I notis that | jiome fellows can wet more for what they 
Mary Jane sits down ofnuer an’ moves | make than they could if competition was 
slower about the house. I reckon it’s ’cause | free. In fact, they have put a premium 
we're getiin’ old an’ farmin’ is one o’ them | on manafacters of about fifty per cent to 


bisnesses that makes ni “Jowance for | set people to go into them. ; oe 
gettin’ old. Now, the other side of the disposition of 


’ human natur to get the most it can for 
ip? re t that an’ it don’t pay. = 
ce ae Lehi inae foe aL and oe the least effort, makes men throw off any 
ue ” BS = = It "|_| burden that hinders them in this gettin’ 
help there isn’t anything left. It makes | 2. rst and as far as they can. It costs 
one feel as if vou were working ior the 


: ; money to encourage manafacters be- 
storekeeper and your hired men for noth- | cause it raises the price of things mana- 
ing and boardin’ yourseli. 


factered. Those who buy. these things 
My girls ure all married now, and their | payin’ more for them, are hindered just 
mien are shiftin’ for themselves, and one ; 80 much in gettin’ ail they could for their 
by one my Doys have been leavin’ me and | labor, cud nacherly they try to pass the 
goin’ inio business. I tried to keep them 


cost of onto some one else. Thiey can 
on the farm—offered to d: vide it. or to buy | 4° it if they can raise the price of what 
them another farm near by; but they 


‘they have to sell. If iron or steel or wool 
always said that farmin’ didn’t pay and | Tises, the men who use them in aking 
that they was going into somethin’ where things raises the price of what they make. 

work wasn’t so hard and what work they Now it is pretty clear that the last shift of 
did do brought more pay. One is in the | this cost falls on che shoulders of the men 
Vai eak baci ess—got a mill up in the who can't raise the price of what they 
é f make, the class who haven’t and can’t have 
woods how andi is getti in’ rich. Bill w ent the a fol CR Uiisareat. “hommesaarket! 
up into the iron country and struck a mine | 7“ ee pubes ae 
and got some fellows with money to goin. | 0 Which we hearso much, An’ this class 
with Lim, aud he’s president of a stoek | takes in the farmers and most of men men 


- re ges Sy 
an’ workin’ his mines, and they | a by : for Ne 3 re 
say that he’s rich too. Tom writ me last: ow there's lois of reasons why mana- 


year that. Tmight find it pay good enough ace td BN ule ‘ se pe 7 the cities, 
to be raisin’ corn, but that he found ita The railroads or the takes or the ocoan are 


heap easier and betier payin’ to be makin’ | SUC ally there, an’ thev can get the stuff 
starch out of the corn us farmers raised. in easy and cheap that they, w ant to work 
I've haisd to see my boys turnm’ away (up, and the same means makes ae sendiw’ 
a < 
. 7 . 7 : lt .v) one Vow 
from what I've always reckoned the no- | *Y*Y of what uicy make cheap i easy 
blesteallin’ matcan ioilow an foe a. long too. That the city is the Hone of mana. 
Fust 1} fecters is shown by the way a city grows 
thoneht they was gettin lazy, and Tuse‘ter | UP around a manafactery that is buile up 
break out at them ia that way, bu I | YY Some witter power, 
knew that I hadu’t any cause, for sicdiyer, Well, now, can’t you see why our boys 
harder workin’ beys never turned a sod | £° to the city? With the government 
thzn mine were; and when I go to see {| PUitin’: & premium on the manafacters 
chem I can see that they are workin’ just | Wch ge to cities or make cities come to 
7, abe J Ps 2 Z 
as hard, if not harder, than they did on them, and makin’ the farmers pay that 
thats . Pre emitm—encouragin’ manufacters -an’ 
Ive been a thinkin’ a good deal o’ late discouragin’ farmin'—can’t you sée’ that’ 
tryin’ to get at the bottom of the matter, | 78" boy with brains an’ gumption isn't 
I've noticed that vay boys ain’t the only such a pesky idiot cs to stay ona farm? 
ones that’s gone from the farms into the | Cautyou see thai the gov ernment has 
ie i smoothed dowa the lines of resistance 


All round my neighborhood the ! Pit ele Maat iclore: and: lok a 
renal 3 rich au . av Mh ey a 9 what wy 
bright, smart boys have ¢rifted oif to hut bisinuess the same work can bring 


‘the cities, and either gene in for their} yore money? Why, if I wasn't so old an’ 
Selves or are working for others. Every | st ie blest if I wouldn't sell the farm an’ 
oncet ina while find some paper with a! go inter manafacterin’ myself, 
long editorial in it about the tendency of P. J. SMALLEY. 
popuintion, t@ards the cities and over- 
erowdin of “eg:, and they seem to think that 
it is a bad t! ins, and to wonder that men 
and boys will icave the pure air and inde- 
pendent life of the farm for the crowded, 
pinched, dependent life of the city. They 
owl’ io 
men gettin’ weaker, more womanlike, lov- 
ing egse and the sighs of the wealth of the 
cities, even if they cant have it them- 
selves, an’ bei’ hungry for a closer touch 
with theu fellow critters than they git on 
the farms. There’s somethin’ in all. this; 
but these editorials don’t make the boys 
stick tothe farms a bit closer, and the 
‘cities keep on robbin’ the country of its 
brains, leaving it only its muscle, These 
editors haven't got to the bottom of the 
case by 2 long sivtht. And the bottom is 
SO all-iired cleat rwhen you come to -look 
it steady that it is surprisin’ that they 
xve missed if. 
Now, if you'll let me fill my pipe agaia— 
iar? No, t *’m beholden to you, but cigars 
and mus hais and broadcloth — coats 
Stlaned out of my reach years ago; can't 
affurd “era. And, queer, ist’t it? but can 
‘ays think better when my pipe is a 
* Tveckon it is b'e USO ‘these ques- 
tu: n ees over in one’s anid 


it. 


oO 
SY 
pes 


Workingmen Might Do Worse Than neo 
erate to the Seudan.. - 
London Saturdey Review, 

Tae English drudge rises early and goes to 
ved iate, “working eight or twelve hours | a 
dey, either in her miserable garret or ina 
huge manufacturing hive. Pinched with hun- 
ad and cold, worn out with labor, exposed to 

Llemptution and de scradation, her ise ess life 
stretches behind her and before her, with no 
pleasures to look back upon, no hope to leok 
forward to. The wages sie earns, those 
wages which proudly separates her from the 
slave, ure bareiy suiticient to keep body and 
soul together, tillat last the body.gives way 
or the sou! revolts. Then comes the inevitable: 
end, aud a verdict of 
tion” or ‘Pound drowned” closes the seene. 

The Soudani girl is raken from her parental 
but of sticks and mud and sold to a respecta- 
ble family or perhaps a very rich ore. Inthe 
first case, she will probabi~ be aione; in the 
secord, she will find others like herself. She 
represents so nuch ecpital invested, and is 
looked afier with equivalent care. She is a 
servant whose wages have been paid twenty 
yearsinadvanee. Itis truce tiney have not 
been pe‘d to her, but that is all the better for 
the girk She is well housed aud well ted, 
auc warts for nothing. She is immediately 
provided with deceut clethes and set to 
housework, She has charge of the family 
washing and cleaniag, xod of ths kiteken, and 
wenerally fultiils these duties much better 
than a native paid servaut would-do. Shes 
under no special resiraint, accompanies her 
misiress shopping or does the marketing her- 
self, and gossips ber fill with the neighbors as 
she hangs out thelinen on the house. Lop, or 
sweeps the front door ste 2D. 

afer workis by vo means hard, and after 
the fashion of Egypt, where ev ery tuan i6 a 
brother and every women a cister, she-is 
iooked upon by the family quite as one of 
theinselves, Speaking fromm. personal. obser- 

vation, we May attirm that the black women 
are almost invariably treated with the utmost 
kindwess and in Aleut: and are often snoiled 
like children vy the too areat rood nature cf 
their masters or mistresses. Ther censtitute 

a Yery merry, bappy portion of the popuia- 

} ti on, ind it is seldom one can find a black ecirl 
without an infectious broad grin on, ber 
polished face. If she chooses to marry, as she 
often dces, with her owner's consent, she re- 
ceives “2 dower and goes fourth a “free”. 
woman in the Jetter, “thoug gh often as she 
finds to her cost, a greater bond: slave in the 

; spirit than in the duys of her servitude, 


OW do met. ‘anyway? 
foney? No; bey ond Gnakint-ehoie livin’ 
‘y. are workin’ to get the things that 
noney will buy. Some short sighted ones 

| work only for the money. as if that was 
{ the maia thisg, but most men want to cet 
anonvy so that they cau get with it some- 
thing that they want, There isn’t much 
need of argument to prove that. Some 
one handy at putting facts into words. das 
said that “force rugs on the line of least 
resistance.” That kind of a delinition is 48 
handy asafootrule. When you've got it 
itmakes lois of things casier to wader 
siand; and the more you try it the truer it 
appears toyou. My cattle come up from 
the vuiicy pasture by the ravine instead of 
directly up the hill, It is the law ti.at ex- 
plains why wagons and reapers and rail- 


The Trust Wall Withiu the Tariff Wall. 


Gustua Post. 


thirty per eeatuin. They are made mostly in 
Lehigh county, in the stute of. Pennsyivania, 
and large quantities are exported and sold in 


‘tw those which ; 


eeepjase cp Which assured him liberty and | life, 


“Death from: starvwa--} 


| ae rivers, kicks 


roads and al! these contraptions to save 
work have been made. When any of us 
have a jou io do we study hew to do it the 


exsiest. We don’t always hit it, and sume 


seem to go pluddin’ along doin’ things by 
the hardest. But the quicker witted a 
man is—the more he uses his head—the 
less he finds he will have to use nis muscles 
in gettin’ what he is after; and it’s just 
as true of gettin’ money as of anything 
else. : 

We all want to get the most money 
with the least amount of work—or you 
may put it another way and get to the 
same peint by saying that we all want to’ 
get the must money for what we raise, 
Of course men are controlled in using their 
power in makin” money by ‘their beiu’ 
able to do some things well and others not 
at all, but each in his way obeys this law. 

Nacherly, then, if everything is equai— 
an’ in the long run, if Ieft alone, all occu- 


_ ; ations are about equal—men go into that 


work for which they are best fitted; but if 
things aint equal, if greater advantages 
are given to some class of work, so that 
work of that kind will bring more money, 
-mex will be drawa to it: an’ away from the 


Europe notwithstanding the competitjon of the 
“pauper iabor” of Germany and Great Britain. 
But the home market is controlled by a com- 
bination, which withiu a year has advanced 
the price seventeen and one-half per ceatum. 
Tie tariff is not needed for protection, our 
slates going abroad in competition with 
foreign slates, but it enables the combination 
to put up the prices at home. -Watil the yeur 
1897 the steel parts of plousbs were furnished 
to the manufacturers at four and one-hali 
cents a pound. In Ustober last, however, an 
association was formed of tie steel! mill 
owners, and the price of these same steel parts 
Was iticreused six ceutsa porvnd, Asa result, 


-{ the plough manutacturers.formed tacix asso- 


ciation and advanced the price of ploughs: 
The manufacturers of threshers, reapers, 
mowers and binders have formed similar as- 
sociations for the “curtailment of production 
; and the fixing of a system of uniform prices.” 
In November last the manuf acturers of table, 
shelf and stair oilcloths formed an association 
to control the prices of their products. The 
combination has closed fourteen mills and ad- 
vanced the prices about G35 ;er centum. No 
member of the association can sell at less 
wan the prices fixed by the combination, and 
tis agreed that prices shall not be reduced 
before June next, but may he edvanced “at 
any time without notice.” The tariff duty on 
olicioths is 40 per centum, or enough to pre- 
vent foreign coiapetition and ieave the home. 
market to the tender mercies of the combina- | 
tion. How does the tariif in these cases pro-. 
tect the people? PA peat es ge 


<* Risen Indeed. 

From Leva a Hand... 

- Aye, the lilies are pure in their pallor, tha 
_roses are fragrunt and swect, 

The music pours aut hike a sea wave, break: 
ing in praise at His feet, 

Pulsing ia passionate praises that Jesus has 
risen again, 

But we watch for the signs of His living in 
‘the life of the childrea of men. 


Wherever a mantle of pity fa!'s soft on a 
Wound or a woe, 
Wherever 2 peace or 2 pardon springs up to 
’ Oermaster a foe, 
Wherever a soft hand of blessing outreaches 
to succor a need, 
Wherever springs healing for wouading, the 
Master is risen indeed. 


Wherever the soul of a people, arising in 
courage and miht, 

Bursts forth from the errors that shrouded 
its hope in the gloom of the night, 

Wherever in sight of Gou’s legions the armies 

” of evil recede, 
And truth wins a soul or a kingdom, the 
Master is risen indeed. 


So fling out your banners, brave toilers; 
bring likes to alter and shrine; 

Ring out, Easter bells; He has risen; ior you is 
the token 2nd signa. 

There’s a world moving sunward and God- 
ward; ye are called to the front; ye 
must lead; 

Behind ure the grave and the darkness; the 
Muster is riser indeed. 


“OUR” INDIANS. 

“Most of my Indians are living in 
houses,” writes W. L. Lincoia, Indian agent 
at Fort Belknap, Montana, in his seventh 
annual report to the commissioners of In- 


-diaus. affairs, whereby the reader is left 


to infer that “Mr. Lincoln’s Indians” are 
being civilized. But the reader is further 
led to ask, “Well, what about my In- 
diaus?” for surely if Mr. Lincoln has for 
himself an indian tribe or so, the rest of 
us must have some interest in at least a 
squaw or a papoose. The remainder of 
the voluminous report of the commissioner 
of Indian affairs for 1886, gives some soit 
of an answer to the question. And ac- 
cording as the repcrt is opened on one 
page or another the American citizen 
finds that his Indians are drunken o1 so- 
ber, lazy or industrious; that they worship 
the Christian God, or long for their heath- 
enish “sun dance;” that they are strong 
and healihy, or suffer from some of those 
loathsome diseases, the product of our 
civilization and moral ty, 
tuken hold on aii and permeated the sys- 
tem with some to such an extent as to be 
beyond the reach of all remedial agents.” 
But the net resuif seems to be that our 
civilization, advancing Wiii the bible and 
“the whisky bottie, the saving Crug and 
the destroying disease, affects * the indian 
more for bad than for good, 

Many of the reports discuss the degen- 
eracy of the indians, itheirignorauce, their 
idleness and the causes. But there was 
a time when such discussion would have 
been needless, if Bo pes le ihe In- 
dian certainty lived a healthy life in years 
gone by, and attained to a certain personel 
dignity of character and bearing, and his 
people evolved a system of government 


of the refinements they had, too. Jeifer- 
son, in his eariy life, was struck with the 
grace and eloquence of their crators and 
the musical beauty of their language, and 
Sam Houston, once the governor of Ten- 
nessee and member of congress, was not 
the only man of ability who found a life 
with the as vet uncivilized red nian per- 
haps even preferable to civilized life among 
the whites. Let us hear a few of the 


-agents, part of whose duty it is to philoso- 
on the social status. 


phize once @ year, 
of their Tudians. 

From the Curay agency, Utah, Williara 
A. MeXewen writes: 


He (the Indian) won’t work because he isn’t - 


and it is beueath his dignity. 
Besides, thet far-awayr, mystical, Leneti- 
cent Woshington kindly furnishes  bim 
with food, clothing aud pocket money. 
Yhen why should he wurk? He don’t. He 
placidly sits on the banks of the White and 
his feet in the muday 

raters, longing and dreaming, perhaps, of 
the coming of the Indian millennium—the 
aownfall of the whites, his country regained, 
ana the delights of the chase aud the trsii, as 
in days of yore. 

To this might be a sdded scores of auota- 
tions to the same effect—that gove roment 
charity is ruining the ved man. 

M. W. Stevens of Flint, 3fich., gives. it 
as his opinion that “Whishy, the bane of 
the Indians, is their worst enciny.” 

Ths Rev erend Faiher Thomas at the 
Sacred licart mission, Indian ferent 
SayS3 

We are convinced ths 
premote ard carry on the work of civilization 
among 
We propose to open’ an industrial school 
where we’can frain them up from childhood, 
teach them the industrial arts, and pus chem 
on an equal footing with their white brotier. 


forced to it, 


nme ene PEE Snare Sch SRA Ss aD~ PON —niPP ASN 


Sosue. 


at the best means to- 


hem is a good practical education. | 
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Lec Go ea Be RASA Lee ae 


which “thave } 


>the season, 


From Dariingion, Indian territory, Cap- | 


tain J. M. Lee writes: 


If those hard working philanthrepists who 
are so fond of guotiag the command, “If any 


There is a tariff duty upon school slates of i man will not work, neither shall be cat,” 


would only insist with equal vigor, ‘Ti a mana 
does work he must eat,” there w ould not be 
the constant dread’ tc che TIndiau that us soon 
as he bezins to merge from idleness and bar- 
barism the wrovernmerta}) assistance is to be 

vitbdrawn, and it were better for him to 
make no effort to become civilized. The dis- 
crimination should be on tke side of industry 
aud obedience. 

And so they. go on, giving all sorts of 
reasons for the ignorance, idieness- and 
demoralization of the Judian. But there 
are one or two reports so different in their 
tene from the rest that they deserve notice. 
The missionary at Rosebud agency, Dakota, 
William J. Cleveland, says: 

What we deprived him (the Indian) of, in 
actual fact. was his former meaus of making 
# living. Give him @ substitute for that, one 
which shall at least call out as much of the 
true man in him as did his old tas's of ward- 
ing off the enemy and slaying the buTale. 

But “his former means of maling a 
living” was the prairie, the forest an 
stream; the land, in other words. Must 
we, then, if we are to do anything for the 
Indian, “‘provide him with a substitute” for 
the earth? Perhaps a betier plan would be 
‘to guarantee to every Indian his right toa 


" skare of the earth or what part of it the: 
' [goverment has left to his people. | in this’ 


light, 


that should be common te Pay 


— 


connection, then, let us read what Robert L. 
Owen, the agent ai SiNstogee indian ter- 


ritory, Says: 

Tke most striking feature in the govern- 
ments of the Indiun nations of this agency, 
when contrasted with that of their white 
neibbors, is that the title to their entire do- 
roain is in the nation as a practically unqual- 
iffed fee, and the individua? has only the right 
to use and occupy. He may sell and devise 
to other citizens his impr ovement and the 
right acquired by the improvement and the 
right of use aud occupancy of a certain tract, 
and in case he dies intestate it descends, ac- 
cording to Indian statute law, to his wire, 
children or nearest relatives. He has the 
right to use all he can, but he must use it, and 


on his abandonment another citizen can take | 


possession. This insures to every Cherokes 
who is willing to work a certain home and a 
certain remunerati.n for his labor. 
have availed themselves of this in proportion 
to their intelligence, ambition and several 
abilities There is a constitutional provision 
against unseemly speculation or monopoly of 
improvements on the public domain. 

Although this tenure of lands imay seem 
strange to those who have not seen its quali- 
ties tested, it isa proposition which from a 
public standpoint might well be argued as 
superior to the fee simple in the individual. 
This system precludes a possihility. of unjust 
pavperism sc often imposed on worthy labor 
by foree of modern circumstances or ancient 
customs surviving in mcdern times. However 
this quesiion muy be arsued by political 
eccnomists, there is no doubt in my mind that 
this is the true safeguard for the Indian peo- 
pie until they have grown, under the éduca- 
tional influences now working, up to the 
capacity or full American citizenship, until 
they are able to cope with that most ingenious 
of all thieves, the ins.dious land swindler. 

Only, Mr. Agent, by your own acknowl- 
edgment that “unjust pauperisin” exists 
among the whites, who are supposed to be 
able to cope with iard swindlers, you bave 
proved that the only way for the Indians 
to ward off this pauperism is to keep on, 
not for a time, but forever, recognizing 
the rights of all to the earth. 

Add to this the testimony of W. L. 
Powell, the agent at Neah bay, Washing- 
ton territory, who says, “These Indians 
do not desire, nor would it be to their in- 
terest, to have the land divided in sever- 
alty.” 

Mr. Owen’s statement i is that of a man 
who cannot be culled a mere theorist. He 
does not say that if drinkine were stopped 
the Indiin questien would‘ be solved. 
What he says amounts to saying: that 
where there is iiu privite property in land 


there is no Incian question; there is then} 


no possibility of unjust pauperis 
Against this opision are those of almost. 
every other agent in the list. 
few exceptions, the agents seem to think 
that the best thing that:can be done for 
the Indians is to divide their lands amnong 
them, to be held by them forever as private 
propersy, or sold to the land speculators, as. 
the case may be. Our peopie are opposed 
to acting on mere theories, it is said. 
Good. They want precedents and facts. 
Equally good. Now, the prevailing theory 
as to the Indians is that allotting them 
lands in Sov ena as private property is 
going to make them better off. This theory 
is supported by say ninety-iive per cent of 
the agents, and all ihe. land speculators. 


But the fact is (as shown above) that : 
recognizing the rights of all to the la nd = 


bas already scived’ the ‘labor question” 
among the Cherokees, 
pauperism aS unknown. 
the tack or ihe theory? 


A GLOWING UTTERANCE. | 


The following extract from a recent com- 


munication in the Cincinnati Christian Stand- 
ard, from Mrs. Frances AL Milne of San Luis 
Obispo, Cal., will be read with interest by the 
mauy -people who have learned to know 
Mrs. Milne through her letters and pooms in 
THE StaxpDarp. Our cause needs more such 
ardent and outspoken. champions: 

If it ve true—as who but an atheist would 
deny—trat God has made ample provision 
for the needs of ail men during their — resi- 
ae upoed enrth; it must follow of necessity 

hat the heaped up gain of some, and the 
direful want of others, must: de. alike due to 
some infringment of the laws w hich a. sust 
ereator ordained for his. creatures’ good. 


But we are not. merely. the creatures of an. 


omnipotent, will, we are also the children 'c® 
en all-wise, ali-loving father, “for one is our 
father, even God, and all we 
And ean we suppose cur heavenly father less 
just, Jess mercif, Jess careful, for the 


physical and mental and meral welfare of all pp 
-earthiy | 
Ww hat sort of 2 household were that | 
where one child gorged whiles nother. starved? 


his. children, thas. .weuld he. an 


ya trent? : 
where ouc was given every advantage of 
moral: training and. the 
culture, and another 

ignorancef 
furs and velvets or coolest lawus, as befitted 
while another flaunted in ‘un- 
worminly ragsi? where one shivered or syyel- 
tered ina ckeerless,. unwbolesome garret, while 
another monopolized the green play ETO: und 


groveled in 


our present secinl system in ‘effect deciare 
that such is the ordering of heaven? 

No, never, Bey cr, shall my heart or lips 2 
knowledge such a blasphemy, but with fullest 


gratilude and thrilling joy: give thanks for. 


even tie umb!est place in the ranks of those 


who carry forward the bauner of. lore and 
and ‘vindicate ‘the ways of God: to" 


min.” 


— 


Previding Werk tor Wonien. | 

The beneficent United States tariff . en- 
courages industry of mothers and house- 
wives by a duty of twenty per cent on in- 
fants’ fcod, anda similar duty on “powder 
for custards” and plum puddings. Human 
hair, such asis grown by many of our most 
fashionuble young ladies, is subject to a duty. 
of twenty per cent wien “unclean and not 


drawn,” and of thirty per cent ace “clean: | 
‘i cases 8 


and ar awn. ” 


They } 


! article imported, 


With but | 


‘the amiount: of 


and imvotunatary j 


Shail we act on “country. 


ave brethren.” 


highest intellectu al 
brutish |.” 
‘where one was clothed in soft. 


Yet, does nui’ 


. ‘ Nighe.. - 
By: Blanco White. i ee 
Mysterious Night, yhea our first parent knevr 
Th ee from report divine, and beard. tay 
ame, 
Did he not trembiefor this lovely frame, 
This glorious canopy pf, lighs and blue? 
Yet, "neath a ecurtuin of translucent dew 
Bathed in the rays of the grea at seti 
tlame, \ 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came: 
And ict Creation widered in man’sview! 
Who could liave thought such darkness lay 
concealed 
Within thy beams, Osu? Or who. could fi . 
Whilst fruit. and. leaf and ‘insech. stood. re- 
vealed, oe 
That to such countless ahs thou mad’st 
blind? 
Why do we, then, shun Diath with anxio 
sti fee. 
If Licht can thus deceiv e, wherefore not Life? 


THE DUTY GN COFFEE. 

Lid Its Abulition Incresse' the Prico?—-& 
Criticism of Beestor: Eduunds’s Argus 
ment. 


United States Senator Gi eorge PF. Eadmoads, 


in an ee ‘pablished inthe Fetruary number 


of Flurper’s Mayazine, offers some statistics to 
sustuin an arcument.thab uw duty upon im- | 
ports. is not paid’ by the consumer of the — 
Lut. by the fe-eien pro- 
aucer. He quotes the price of ccfce in the 
United States six months before tle abolition — 
or the duty and Six months anh nd. SuCWS 


ouae coffees. was Suet affected’ by the 
abolition of the duiy, the price beiag aboub ; 
the same after as before. From this i iLis cons. 
tended that an imporé duty does notafkct the — 
price of any dutiable article in the country © 
into which it may besent. Itis well, there 
fore, to examine this case. 

It will be remembered that the ante pon 
coffee imported into the United Stateswas. 
reduced from five cents. per pound to three: 
cents per pound, such reduction.to take plice 
January 1, 1871, and that subsequently + 
gress vassed 2. bill abolishing the duty, suth 
abolition to take effect July 1, 1873 - Tle 
prices referred tu by the senator ia supposs 
of. his argument are prives of Rio coffee, ang 
as these prices were relatively the same on 
January 1, 1572, six months. prior 
abolition of the duty, and on January. 1 187 
six tnonths subsequent, it will be a fair 
test of his argument if w+ confine ourselves 
to the prices of Rio c. “ee, ‘Which Seem to su 
tain lis position. 

. Be truth i is shee sage reason for: the veer. ° 


levyitie the auty; newspapers of every S c 
of poiltical opinioa hac heen. demanding that 
tie beverage of the people must be adini 
Without any extra. cost indu ced by a 


and the president of the United States. had 


recommended to congress in. several of his 
messages that the law be rescinded. Public 
opinion was a unit in faver-of free Goee, The 
importers, the jobbers, the vrhotesale grocet 
the retail grocers. ale: underst Dod: this 


the mseives for. ine erneeeeney! by reducin 
their stock to the lowest pi 
ble limit. Everybody 


. wanted to Tete 3 as S be 


On ‘the | oO. 
when the law went into elfect, the ‘price 
of coffee fell off one cent per pound; hut a 


“| demand at once set in and prices rapidly re- 
covered. 


This advance was occasioned. by 
the scarcity of coffee throughout the coun: 


try; and there being bué little: stock at the 


ports of, impurtation, prices rose with: 
rapidity. ie 
The propositicn of Seantor Edmunds that 


‘prodticers, pay any ihaport duty levied: by: @ 


country to which their produce may be 


‘ean be shown to be fallacious by carr 


itlustration to its natural: conclusion. 
-Sunpose two cargoes of coffee, of the enese 
yality,be shipped tron? Brazil,one destined for 


the United States, waere- there. is no lm 
-auty;. and. the other for FE 
‘post is. levied equal to for 


ance, where 


pound. The cost ¢ 


-be the same. to. the a 
consumer, 


2 


cent 


ey 


TAVO 


pa 85 


greater 
Ue retain “their tri 
“Ewould-be compelled 


order. to meet comp 
ie 2 this, ‘but prefer 
plies ‘became ext 
obtain 2 monopo! 

is more than ever 
the &X] 
pockets, 


Ww orld theyie c 


-nomiaal reve 


Single Tax ane Double Tax. 


Justice, the paper recently started by the- 


Philadelphia anti-poverty society, says: 

We had hoped that this split in the party 
would not occur, but that ali thosé who.really 
wish Lo emancipate labor could join hands and 
work together in the coming campaign. This, 
however, was notto be. It appears that a 


portion of the party do not understand the 
difference between.a singie anc a double tax; . 


that they do not see that the singie LAX Means 
free trade, and that they stil! believe in the. 
fallacy that a tariff makes wages hich.- Be- 
lieving i in these things, it is better that the 
split in the party should come at this time, 


for the result will be that if the issue between || ° 


the old parties is free trade and protection, 


then we who believe in free trade will be able’ + 


to aid it by our ballots, while the protection- 
ists wl waste their ballats, as far as this elec- 
tion is concerned, in the eflors t to, slect, a third 
“pasty candidate, 


no Pane Hnposed, 


“1 once ‘heard Senator -¥ Famunds apou: the 
fluor of the senate interrupt : 2 brother é se 


replied 

Senator. Edmunds told. him he. had. better. re 
move his own ignorance before attempting 
enter that of SO. Amuse a. ‘ody: as the 


rounds £0 Gudea al 
before Ushis it 1 


: proposition. as he 


oduct, it 
ey musg: 
ar owa: 
ce in the» 
pleased, . 
bea tax 
der such 
ry little 
. merely 


the ex-. 
dby the : 
at home 
3G has to 
price, Le 
auld svere 


pape te anne aS 


pon the— 
> senator 
2 senator 
subjecs,” 
elier Te- 
ipling Lo 
yas the 


7. £é- 
ustration 
laciaas® 
riicle re 


- 


sav here that: 


ae ta a Pia, . While His Nese. Was ‘Being 


Mobert Southey. Bored. 
~ Hark! hark! that pig—that pis! the hidecus 
note, 
More loud, more dissonant, each moment 
grows— 
Would one not think the knife \ was in his 
threat? * 
And ver enue ‘only. boring through his 
nose” . 


You footish beast, so rude! ly to withstand 
Your master’s will, to feet such idle fears! J 
Woy, pig, there's not a lady in the land 
Who has not so bored and ring’d her ears. 


Pig! ‘tis your master’s pleasure—then be still, 
Aad hold vaur ucse to let tie iron through: 

Dare you resist your Jawful sovereign’s will! 
Rebel lious swine! you know not what you do. 


To man o'er every beast the power was given, 
Pig, hear the truth, and sever murmur 
more! 
Weould vou rete] against the will of Heaven! 
You impious beast, be still, end let them 
bore. 


The social pig resigns his natural rights 
Whea first with mau he covenants to live; 
Be barters them for safer sty delights, 
For grains and wash, which man alone can 
give. 


Bure is the provision on the social plan, 
Secure the comforts that to each belong: 
Ob. happy swine! the impartia! sway of man 

Alike protects the weak pig uad the strong. 


And you resist! you struggle now because 
Your master bas thought iit to bure your 
nese: 
You gruut in flat rebellion to the laws 
Society finds needfui to impose. 


Go to the forest, piggy, and deplore 

The miserable lot of savage swiue! 

Bee how the young pigs fly from the great 
boar! 


And see how coarse and scantily they dine. | 


Behold their hourly danzer, when who will - 
May hunt, or snare, or seize them for bis 
food! | 
Oh. happy pic? whom none presume to kill 
Tili your protecting master thinks it good! 


And net at fast. ihe slosins HORE § 2 life 


Ani fe. 


And the bleod trickles to o the pudding pan; 


And. when at last, the death: ve eund vaw nig 
: vide, ; 
Yaiuier 
As there no gr. ateful jav.no loyal pride, 
de think thar tor yeur master’s good you 


dies 


‘MARY AN D DICK. 


Three years zgo. when Twas a. delegate 
to the Central labor. union. T was ap. 
pointed vn a comuinitiec to tuke charge ofa 
strike of gir] weavers enmploved in a silk fac- 
torsen Forty-second street. My relations 
with the strikers were such that it was 
Mecessarv thut we should be more thao 
acquainted—we é should be conticeatial. In 
the course of this confidential acquaint- 
auceship T met Mary. a verw handsome 
girl of the L ish type. She was an active 
aromber of Ue weavers’ striking commit- 
tee: and tarough having 
Eether to discoés matters connected with 
the strike, it was butnuturai that a feeling 
of friendship shouid- spring up between us. 

Young women, whea they feel that they 
are with maie fri jends desiring to advance 
their interests, often throw aside their 
habitual reserve ane tell their real thoughts 
and aspirations. These girl weavers were 
Young women—were about the same 
other vonng womeu—and wmong other ine 
teresiing topics, they would talk about the 
young men of their acquaintance; and 
those whe had ‘feilers’—or sicadv com- 
pany —would talk xbout them. [wish to 
ihese talks would go on 
when I was present just the same as if J 
had not been there. Jawas in no dansrer, 


as 


will say for 2 the ink, though, that when- 
ever anv. to my sind, mure Hn Donut 
tnatters wore an hand, the *fellers” and 
the *‘stoudies” were banished fru: the 
talks. aud were not allowed to return until 
there was nothing else to talk about. 

Maury Thad a “steady.” “The other girls 
knew fim. and te used often to be 
brought up for discussion or dissection. 
He was 2 huatcher. und his first nuine was 
Dik. we was a nice felHows" “he worked 
in bis father’s butcher storey? “he had a 
beautiful complexions” “when any poor 
person bought meat of him, especially a 
Poor woman, he was always pleasant and 

ave guod aveicht” (a virtue, by the way, 
tant butchers co not all possess); ‘he had 
such a sweet mustache and kughing blue 
eves;” she didi haug ‘uround corners of 
QQ evening; she liked to have fun, but 
took Marx alongs” and su on, and su on. 
Evidently ‘Dick was a piurugen, 

Liewring dus praises sung so often I 
esuid ned but iecome curious about Dick 
tnyselt, so Lteok the liberty once to ask 
Mary about him. She told me a whole 
Bnass Of things «bout him—all good, 
of course—and I said I would like to 
See dim osume tine, Mary said she 
weuid get him to come down to a meet- 
ing sone nivit, when she would intro- 
dus him. I “alse got her to promise me 
&Q “mviie” whea the wedding should 
coin: of. Dick never cumce to any of the 
Rieelings, however. 

qu the course of time the strike ended, 
the givis being deleated, and we gr: 
ually dsitted from each ciher’s sight. 

Y *relvacbelsy avear had passed when I met 
Mary one evening on the Third avenue 
@ievated rowd, She was working ina silk 
factory at Union Hill, New Jersey, but 
living in New York, up tows. The work 
Was *pretty fair,” but she had to get up 
very early ja the morning in order to be 
at the factory by seven o'clock, and she 
hardly ever gut to her hoie before half 
past seven or cigut at night. Yes, it was 
pretty hard work, and the earnings were 
sruail, and from five o'clock in the morn- 
jug to eight o'clock at night was fifteen 
hours; but a girl must work; her earnings 
were needed to help support the house. 
No, she was not married yet. 

“What has become of Dick—your Dick?” 

He was still working with his father. 
“Yuu see.” she suid, “we were to be mur- 
ried as svon us Dick's father took him into 
partnership. The business was good and 
growing; Dick's faiher and Dick were so 
mice that the customers kept increasing, 


und fainter grows the expiring: cry, 


often to meet to- 


| 


| 
| 
: 
| 


and i Dick's father half-way promised that 
Dick should be made a partner last May. 
Before May came round, Dick’s father’s 
landlord raised his rent three hundred dol- 
lars. That made Dick’s father decide to 
posipone the partnership aifuir, and now 
Dick and I must wait until the business is 
built up a little more, for that three hun- 
dred dollars’ rise in the rent rather upset 
Dick’s father. Qh, no, when I do get mar- 
ried I want you to be present.” 

One evening, some time after, perhaps 
nine or ten months, I was walking up 
Tenth avenue. Women and children 
were streaming from a large building—a 
factory. Iwas making my way against 
this human tide as best I could, when sud- 
denly lL heard my name called. I looked 
up, and there was Mary. 

She was working in this factory now, 
and had just got through her day’s work. 
Was “awfully glad” to see me. I turned 
back and walked with ber to the corner, 
where she was to take a cross-town car. 
She had had to quit work ai Unicn bill on 
account of crossing the ferry twice a day 
and the walk from the landing to the fac- 
tory during the cold weather. It had iaid 
her up sick. The wages were not so good 
on Tenth avenue, but she didn’t have to 
face the cold winds on the North river in 
winter, although she had to get up early 
to be in time for her work where she was 
now. She rode across in the Forty-second 
street cars to Second avenue and then 
walked to where she lived—Eightieth or 
Ninétieth street, I forget which. Why 
didn't she ride up Secoud avenue? That 
would cost five cents more,and she couldn’t 
aiford it. Up and down the ride would 
cost ten cents extra a dav; that was sixty 
cents extra a week. No, she couldn't 
afford it, so she walked. Yes. she had to 
get up earlier on that account, but her 
mother needed that extra sixty cents to 
help keep up the house. 

“Well, what has become of Dick? 

He was still working with his father. 
Dick said his father was fecling somewhat 
discouraged, Business was good in the 
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~buteher store, but it needed to be, for the 


mused. No, net again— 
volt ves, Dtuld yon about it on Third ave- 
nue—but Dick's father told Dick that that 
rise of three hundred dollars had discour- 
aged him. Tt seemed to him (Dick's 
father) that even if the business were to 
double he would get no good of it, because 
if it did do so, it Was more than likely that 
the landlord from whdm he rented would 
raise him again next May.” 

What did Dick and his father intend to 
do?) Well, Dick's father had told Dick 
that the best thing he could do would be 
to zo down to Washington market and try 
to vet a jobthere. Dick's father himself 
seriousiv thought of shutting up his store 
—-in fact, said he would du it if his rent 
Was raised again. “I donut know now,” 
she said, sadly, ‘‘when Dick and I will get 
married. The time seems farther off than 
it did two vears ago.” 

We had reached her corner by this time, 
and as I helped her on to the car, I jok- 
iugly said to her, “Dou't forget that 1am 
to ve invited to your Wedding.” She turned 
toward me and tears welled up into her 
eves as she said: “T hope it will be soon, 
but Iam afraid some one has set the dav a 
long way off.” 

Three or four months ago some enzage- 
ment called me up one evening to Third 
avenue and about Nineticth street. IT was 
a little aheud of my appointment, and was 
killing time looking in the shop windows 
and reading the signs, when T heard some 
one say “Good evening.” There was Marv 
again, but this time she iad an escort; 
and, taking a quick clauce at him, and re- 
wenvbecing how the girls had described 
him when we used to meet during the 
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: Forty-second street strike, I judged that I 


| Was facing the redoubtak Jick. 
for Tisad been ca:tared vears before. 1: Heine. 1 ble Dick 


And I 
judged correctly, for Mary introduced him 
to ine. He shook my hand ver vy cordially; 
was glad to know me, for Mary had often 
talked to him about me; he had often been 
almost [jokingly] jeaious because she 
praised me so much, etcetera. They in- 
vited me to stroll wong with them, and I 
accepted the invitation. 

Dick was a tive looking young fellow, a 
typical New Yorker. As we w alked along 
itscemed to me thet both Marv and he 
acted us if they were very happy. The 

hade of care that 1 had noticed on Marvy’s 
face when I saw her last on Tenth avenue 
was gone, and in its place was the same 
hiappy look she wore when I first met her. 

“Surely.” T thought, ‘*Marv’s fers as to 
the future have proved to be vroundless 
Evidently the time is near when she and 
Dick will have that wedding which hus 
been so long postponed.’ 

As soon as I got the opportunity T asked 
Mary what news she hud. Oh, nothing 
new. She was still working on Tenth 
avenue. What were the prospects? 
‘Splendid! Ask Dick.” 

I turned to Dick and asked him how he 
was getting along. Well, be hadn’t been 
doing anything since his father closed up 
his store. 

“What?” said I, “has your father closed 
out his business?” 

“Yes; the landlord wanted a second 
rise, and the old inan couldn't stand it.” 

“What are he and vou doing now?” 

“Weil, the old man gota job in Wash- 
ington market.” 

“What about vou?” 

“I haven't got a place there yet. I 
guess I won't need it; some of my friends 
with a pull are going to get me on the 
park police, if I pass; and 1] am pretty cer- 
tain to pass.” 

“Tm glad to hear it.” 

“Yes,” Mary broke in; “and when he 
gets on we are going to get married; and 
mind, you must come to the wedding.” 

Oh, yes, 1 would be there. But it 
seemed sud to me that this young man 
should—in order to place himseif in a po- 
sition where he could marry the girl who 
thought so much of him—have “to put 
himself under such binding obligations to 
some politician or set of politicians—for I 
know from what I have seen how sub- 
servient a person must be tothe “boss” 
whose influence gets him a public position 
of any kind. 

The time of My appointment had about 
come, and I bade them good evening and 
Went my way. 


Two weeks ago I met Mary again, this 


time in a street car. The happy look was 
gone, and in its place was a haggard, 
pinched expression. She had got very 
thin. It seemed to me as if she had aged 
five years. I must confess that I was 
startled at her-appearance. She did not 
see me until I spoke to her. 

‘What is the matter, Mary? 
been sick?” 

“No,” she said despondently, “I haven’t 
been sick, bodily; but I am sick at heart.” 

“What has happened? Oh, I see; you 
and Dick have liad a quarrel. Is that it?” 

“No.” 

“Anything the matter at home?” 

“No.” 

“Well, then, what is the matter? The 
last time I saw vou, when you were with 
Dick, you seemed to be perfectly happy. 
What has happened?” 

“Well, you see, when you walked up 
the avenue with us that evening we told 
you that Dick was going on the park police 
and then we were going to get married.” 

“Yes, I remember.” 

“Well, he was sure he would pass the 
examination, and he did in al] but one 
thing.’ 

‘And what was that, Mary?” 

“He was half an inch too short.” 

Wa. McCaBeE. 
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Teaching that Teaches. 

A cotrespondent in a large western city 
Writes: 

Iwas much interested in the letter from 
the teacher friend of August Lewis. I also 
realize how much is to be gained by interest- 
ing teachers. Six months agoI began talking 
the single tax to a teacher in our high school. 
The inclosed question paper on the subject 
of political economy, for the current high 
scheol examination, indicates the progress 
she has made and the method she has taken 
a sow the good seed: 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


1 Define value. Upon what docs it de- 
vend! Give reasons why a laborer shouid 
NAVE oh shure in the profits of a business. 

Upon what is the right of property 
baced! State vour opinion Pof the right of 
private ownership in land. Define and illus- 
trate wealth and capital. 

3 What is price! Causes of fluctuations, 
What cousideraiions affect the rate of wages! 

4. Upon what does the rate of interest de- 
pena! Objections, if any, to usury laws. 

5. Distinguish between money and credit. 
Name three uses und three abuses of credit. 

6. Describe the banking system of the 
United States. What objections can be raised 
to it! . 

7 Are vou in favor of protection or free 
trade’ Give the strongest arguments in sup- 
port of vour upinion. 

8 What are the principles of equitable 
taxationf What is Henry George's theory? 
Reasons for or ugaiust. 

Y¥, Difference between direct und indirect 
taxation! Which is the better? Why! De- 
scribe the operation of a “viearing house.” 

1d. When is a strike justifiable? When is it 
Wise? Has a man a right tu interfere with the 
labor of nuother? What causes tend to pro- 
mote differences between employers and em- 
ployed! 

Firet the Game. and Then the Crofters—Iits 
English, You Iikuow. 
Baltimore Sua. 

A party of gentlemen went from this city 
vesierday morning un un luspection tour over 
the eastern shore “with au ultimate purpose 
of making exteusive laud purchases for a 
shouting preserve. 
Marylana sportsmen are interested in the en- 
terprise. That section of tbe state has been 
selected iu preference to localities in New 
York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania because 
uf its climate, topographical and geograph- 
ical udvantages. One important feature in 
its favor is that winter we uther is less severe, 
particularly sauw storms, which cause heavy 
losses amoug partridges. a breed of birds 
that it is contemplated to raise in large num- 
bers. This game will shelter aside logs, trees, 
and in holes, and be snowed in tu die because 
unable to work their way through the surface, 
which generally freezes. As soon as suitable 
property cau be obtained a club will be 
formed, with a loeal and visiting membership. 
An effort will be made to have increased 
pears eater Wade facilities, especially by steam- 

, from here. Pheasant shooting will also 
ber iaelided: and to secure the game in plenty 
it is intended to get some of the stock of Mr. 
Rubert Garrett, from bis country seat, Up- 
lands, us well as from other sources, and 
breed the birds extensively. 


Is Not the Reason of This Thut Social Cou. 
ditions Make Wronz oing a Condition ef 
Existencet 

James Payn. 

I sometimes wonder—but always to myself, 
lest. the susceptibilities of those who hold 
‘whatever is, is right.” should be wounded— 
whether it micht not be of advantage to the 
buman race if. less time were given us for re- 
flection. On the whole, tbe impulses of men 
are, at least, as good as their principles: and 
cert inly self-interest asserts itself mere and 
more, thé longer the opportunity that. is at- 
forded her todo so. How often do we say, 
“That is right,” and then after a little thought 
—though the act remains as right as ever— 
“But is it expedient?’ or, “Ts it advan- 
tageous? ufter which the good deed _ is post- 
poned indefinitely. . . . Where the ques- 
tiun lies between “What is right?’ and “What 
is pleasant?’ vo hesitate is indeed to be lost. 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $2. 
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The RAILWAY NEWS ts a monthty journal which 
discusses all the railway problenis ana specially under- 
takes the protection of ai] railway emploves, 

Mechanical and tevhniecal articies by leading experts. 

This journal notes ali industrial advanee and. is in 
Sympathy wilh its prugress. Olllees, 40 Broadway, 
New York. 


HE NEW CHRISTIANITY .—A_ bi-weekiv 

independent journal, recugnizing the futherhood 

ot God and brot:ierhood of man as the essentials of ree 

liston, and Emanuel Swedenborg as the illumined 

justrument of the new dispensation and era now so 
manifestly beginninc. 

In sympathy with every movement toward the 
realization of the Lord's kingdom on earth, «nd baving 
no desire tu build up @ sect or to interfere with any 
one’s church relation, it opens its columns to all relig- 
ivus, moral and socal questions, guided by one prin- 
ei he alone—the thought «nd love of USE. 

“ditors, BF. Barte.t aud S. H. Spencer. Price, g2a, 
vear. Sample copies free, Address NEW CHEISTIAN- 
ITY, Germantown, Pa: ° 


LABOR LIBRARY.—30 STAN 
$5. 00 + RD works by 4 aulhorss-Mars per 
Win, Spencer, Wuaiey, Krupotkin, Rechus, Hyndman, 
Grotilund, Bebel, Annie Besant, Lassalle, Bradiaugh, 
oy Be. BPec hes He anarchists and trial, ete., beund 
n 3 vols.; cloth, $5; pustpaid, 835) Cem 1 
mailed tree. ‘MODERN Press ot Ut 


cob 1-cu Bowery, New York. 


R. WGELYNN, POWDERLY ‘f 
GEORGE, Pentecost. 4 cauiner hoses pleted 
ILL, sb Henry asect, New York city. 
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HENRY GEORGE'S WORKS. 
PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


An Inquiry Inte the Cause ef Industrial 
Depressien and ef Increase of Want Wi-k 
Increase ef Wealth—The Remedy. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 


sf pages. 


CONTENTS: 


Satroductory.-THE PROBLEM. 
Book I—WAGES AND CAPITAL 
Chap. 1. The current doctrine—its insufficiency. 
2. The meaning of the terms. 
8 Wages rot drawn from capital, but produced 
by the labor. 
4& The miintenarce of laborers not drawn from 
eapital. 
5. The real functions of capita). 
Boot II1.—POPULATION AND SUBSISTENCE. 
Chap. 1. The Maithusian theery—its genesis and sup- 
port. 
2. Inferences from fact. 
& Inferences froin analogy. 
4 Disproof of the Malthusiap theory, 


Pook UI.—THE LAWS OF DISTRIBUTION, 
Chap. 1. The inquiry narrowed tothe kuws of distribu- 
tion—necessary relation of these laws. 
2, Rent and the law of rent. 
&. Interest and the cause of interest. 
‘. Of spurious cupital and of profits often mis- 
taken for Interest, 
5. The iaw of intcrest, . . 
6. Wages and the law of wages. 
%. Correlation and co-ordination of these laws. 
8 The statics of the prablem thus explained.t 
Book IV.—EFFECT OF MATERIAL PROGRESS UPON 
THE DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 
Chap. 1. The dynamics of the problem yet to seek. 
8. Effect of increase of population upon the dis- 
tribution of wealth. 
S. Effect of improvements in the arts upon the 
distribution of weaith. 
4 Effect of the expectation rafsed by material 
progress. 
Book V.—-THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Chap, 1. The primary cause of recurring paroxysms of 
industrial depression. 
2% The persistence of poverty amid advancing 
wealth. 
Bcok V1.—THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 3. Insufficiency of remedies curreatly advocated, 
2. The true remedy. 


Book VII.—JUSTICE OF TRE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Injustice of private property in land. : 
2. Enslavement of laborers the ultimate result 
of private property in land. 
3. Claim of iand owners to compensation. 
4, Property in land Listorically consitered, 
5. Property tn land in the United States. 
Book VIIL—APPLICATION OF THE REMEDY. 
Chap. 1. Private property in land inconsistent with the 
best use of land. : 
2 How equal riglts to the land may be asserted 
and secured, . . 
8 The proposition tried by the cauons of taxa 
tion. 
4. Indorsements and objections. 
Book 1X.—EFFECTS OF THE REMEDY. 


Chap. 1. Of the eect upon the production of wealth. 
Of the effect upen_ distribution and thence 
Npon production, 
S. Of the effect upon individuals and classes. 
4. OF the changes that would be wrought m 
social org:iniaition aud social fife. 
Book X.—THE LAW OF HUMAN PROGRESS. 
Chap. 1. Thecurrent thecry of human progress—its im 
sufficiency. 
3. Differences in civilization—to what due, 
3. The law of human progress. 
4. How modern civilization may decline. 
5. The central truth. 
Conclusion.—THE PROBLEM OF INDIVIDUAL LIFS. 
The new Land and libor hbrar.: paper edition of 
“Progress and Poverty” is now ready, price thirty-five 


cents. This is printed on better paper, in larger type, 


is better bound and 2 considerably larger boug than the 
previous twenty ceut edition. 
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SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 


ot? paces. 


aE CONTENTS: 


1. The increasing importance of social questio 

2. Potitical dangers. 

3. Coming increase of social pressure. S 

4. Two opposing tendencies. 

5 The march of ecneentrations 

6 The wrong io existing social condi 

f. Is it the best of all possible -wurld 

8& That we all might be rich, 

9. First principles. 

1h The rights of man. 

11. Dumping garbage. 

12. Uver-producticen. 

18. Unemployed labor. 

14. The ¢ fects of machinery. 

15. Siavery and slavery. 

~ Publis debts and indirect taxation. 
. The functions of gov ernment, 

is. What we nist do. = 

19. The great reform. 

20. The AMerican farmer, - 

2t. City and country. 

22. Couclusicn. 


PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tariff Questien with 


Especial Regard to the Interests of Labor. 


BY HENRY 
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CONTENTS; 


GEORGE. 


Intresuetory. 

Cleariny ground. 

Of method. : 

Protection as 2 universa need 

The protective unit. 

Trade. 

Production and producers. 

TariiTs for revenue. 

Tariffs for protection. 

The encouragement of industry. 

The home market and home trada 

Exports and imports. 

Confusions urising from the use of money. 

De hich wages necessitate protection 

Of advantages and disadvantages as rea- 
sons for protection. 

The Development of manufactures. 

Protection and producers. 

Effect of protection on American intusey: 

Protection and wages. 

The abolition of protection. 

inadequacy of the free trade argument 

The Real Weakness of Free Trade. 

The Real Strength of Protection. 

The Paradox. 

The Robber that Takes All that is Lett. 

True Free Trade, 

The Lion in the Way. 

Free Trade anc Socjalism, 

Practical Politics. 

Conclusion. 
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THE LAND QUESTION. 


What Ie Invelves, and Hew Alene le Can 
Be settied. 


BY HENRY GEORGE. 
87 pages, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A PasengecatsArme Between the Duke: of 
Argyll and Henry Geerge. 


rey pages. 
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FORTSCHRITT AND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Peverty in German.) 
f TRANSLATION OF €. D. F. GUTSCHOW, 
430 pages. 


PRICE LIST. 
Prieto: and Poverty, Paper: Stale steaeeseeseesseereee 35. 


Social Problems, paper <scesssecsseeeseeeste 2 
cloth........ ee eieeee cvcceccrece 100 
half calf or half morocco..-... ieee 200 
Protection or Free Trade? Es 33. 


bulf calf or half moroeco.3.00 


Property In Land, paper....... ecb déaeeccetasct Sesece.. 25 


The Land Question, paper... 
Progress and Poverty. German, paper 
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For s2!= by ail bookseliers, or sept postpaid on receipt 
ofprice. Fureign editions of tuese bouks imported on 


rder. 
HENRY GEORGE, 12 Union squarc, New York. 
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.A Novel with 2 Plot: 


“THE TRUTH ABOUT TRISTREM VARICK. 


| 
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+ toreible style. 


By Edgar Saltus, author of “Mr. Incoul’s Misadven- 
ture,” ete. 
12mo., Cloth. $1. Paper Covers, 30 cents. 

In this novel Mr. Saltus bas treated a subject hitherto 
unexploited in tiction. The scene is Fifth avenue, the 
action emotionai, the plot a surprise, ‘There is,” sume 
one has said, “as much mud in the upper classes as in 
the lower; only in the former it is gilted.” Tuis 
aphorism. might serve as epigraph to “Tristrem 
Varick.” 

Thirteenth thousand ready April L. 


THE TARIFF ON IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES AND THE FREE LIST, 


As contained in act of March 3, 188, also the Hawaiian 
Reciprocity Treety, and extracts from the Navigation 
and Vleomargarine ucts. 


indexed. 13mo., Paper Covers, 35 cents. 


ASHES OF THE FUTURE. 


By Edward Heron-Allen. 
Beautifully printed in the best French style, with an 
iNustrated cover, 50 cents, 


“The story is of absorbing interest.”—Chicago Jour: 
nal. 

“The work of a very vigcrous and cultivated pen, as 
well as of a deep thinking and fervid, brain. It is: the 
story of # restless lover of too many. things, and of too 
matiy good women whose hearts he ‘breaks. and whose 
lives he shatters. *—Brookivyn Eagle. 
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“MES AMOURS.” 


Cenfessions > Passionate and Playful. 


Written to me by people, celebrated and obscure, arid 
my answers tu some of them. With an introduction 
and notes. HTilustrated, small 4to, with. portrait, 
$1.5. Selina Dvlaro, author of the aR “En the 
bashion.”” 

“Ut is seldem that the Enghsh reader happens upen a 
book of verses soful] of French humor as this. pretty 
vohune, ‘Ma Belle Amie,’ the opening selection... 2. 
is edited With a running tire of.comments that renders 
it delightful, The ‘afterthoughts’ ailixed to all the 
Verses ure often very clever and womanish.”—New. 
Yors Heralu. ; : 


PRINCE COASTWIND’S VICTORY; — 
. OR, : 
The Fairy Bride of Croton Lake. 
By Mrs. Miles H. McNamara. 
With Riustrations. Small 4to, cloth, illustrated cover, 
$1 ou. 

“A pretty fairy story, which Will delight while it 
taxes the credulity of young readers. The Loek 1s 
tastefully printed and in bandsome covers, and in- 


closed in w- box ready, for nailing.” —Caicago Inter 
Ucean, ,, 


THE RONANCE OF A QUIET WATERING 
PLACE. 


i2me. Cloth, $1.0. Paper, 50 cents. 
Thur ty. French illustrations by Sraves, 
‘By a New York Society Lady. 


SLAVE OF CIRCUMSTANCES. 


. By E. DeLancey Pierson: 
“Imo. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, $0 cents, ee 
Norel of incident, Plot and Action.” 


ae IN: PRESS; —. ea arene 
A DREAM AND A FORGETTING, — 
Ky Jwian Hawthorne. oe 
. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 50 cents. 
Mr.. Haw thorne’ s latest api Most interesting novel. 
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— ws, WAY AND HER Wik. 


: Author unknown. : 
. Alme. Cloth, $1.00. Paper, 0 cents. 
A great New York Suciety Novel. 


‘SOPHIA-ADELAIDE. 


ustrated with Portraits of the Princess 
‘Paper covers, 50 vents. oS 
Dexertea: Daughter of Queen Victoria and. Prince 
: Albert.” An awful story of romauticlife 
oe by a. Princess. 


"CHESTNUTS NEW AND OLD. 
By Bill Nye. oe 


- 12mo., cloth, $1; paper cover, Xi cents. 
His Last-und Funulest Book. 


“THE POLITICS OF LABOR, 


. By Phillips biioe gots 
Cloth, silt top, $1.35. 


“an original and masterly work on the gr eat. ques- ee 
4 tion ‘of the hour, the relations between: capital and. 
: Jubor.”” Written for wor wingmen in a clear, pliin and” 
Competent critics predict that it wHL be, | 
“the hand buok for laboring men wherever the’ e Ebel 


language is spoken. 
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GEQGHEAGAN. 


By George W. Peck, jr. 
Tustrated by True Williams, 
12moy., cloth, $i; puper, 2 cents, 
: “Mr, Peck has made guile a reputation as: 


Writer, and. his Geoghew sin “Sketches huye Brat y 


receiv ext." aukee News. 


THE. QUESTION OF ae DAT. 
_ANTI-POVERTY AND PROGRESS. 


“By Sister M. Frances Clare (The Nun of Kenmare.) 
itmo, paper, 39 cents. 
“Discurzes some of the questions recently bro: nent te 


“puyie notice by Henry George aod Father Mdecivn 


She is oppused to the lauu theurs of the former ont 


. ground that it is not im. accord. with the cl 


half calf or half morocce.... 259 : 


religion, . . . She criticises somewh: 


several of the clergy of. her own church. => 
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THE LAND OF THE NIHILIST RUSSIA. 


By W. E. Curtis, 
12mo, cloth, SL 
- Over one hundred engravings. A guide ‘boots: 
: Send, for complete catalogue. 
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NHE LAND AND LABOX LIBEARY.— _ 
“We are now publishing under the title of “The. 


Land and Labor Library’”a series of shert tracts OD, Vite, 
|-Tious phases of the. social probiom. These pamphlets oe 
contain facts, figures and armzuments expressed prey cou me 


} else, vigorous language easily understood. Asa means 


of propaganda we recommenda them to ail. whe desire 
help on the movement [or secial reform. Those whe — 
wish to have these tracts placed where they will do good: : 
but who are unable personally to attend to: their: dige. 


tribution, can remit. the prive.to us, as: we have. every 


facility for seniuing. them where they aro needed and 
wiil be read. 
The following have already appeared: 
No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4 parse 
No.2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between: 
David L Dudley Field and Henry George. 4 pages. 
No. 3. “The Right to the Tse of the Earth.” By Her 
_bert Spencer. . 41 pages. 


No, 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy forPcw- - 


erty.” 4. Sermon by the Rev. Hugn 0. Pentecost. of: 
° pages. i 
No. 5. a Sum in Proportion.” By. T. L. McCready. 2). 
pages. : ae oy 

No. 6. “The Settier’s Nightmare, * By Lous: F. Post. 
é pages. . 

No, 7. ee York's Docks: The: True: Mode of Raising 
Revenue.” 7.3. W. Sullivan. + pages. 

do. &.'T nccaninved Lehor.’* BY Henry George. a. 
pages. ee 


No, 9 “Voices for Reform. -2 pages. Py 
No. 10. “A Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freeland. © 6 pages. 

No. 1. ““Haw.to Increase. Profits.” By A. J. Steers, 
‘2 pages. rae 

No. 12. “The American Farmer: ” By Henry 
George. 4 pages. 

No. 13. “Sailors” Saug: Harbor and the Randall Farm.* 

By W. T. Croasdale.. 12 pages. ee 

No, 14, ‘The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s: Ps 
By W.T. Croascale. “12 pages. 


pages. 


No. ih “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. McGlynn’s, ne 


address. at the first meeting. § pages. 

No. 17... “The auc of the New Crusade.” 4 poems, 
By David Rorty. TES. : 
Wo. 18 "Ft is the. Law. of Christ." By Rev. S. He 
Speacer of Henry, NL. 4. pages. 

No. 19. “My Landlord. By John Jones... € pages. “os! 

No. 20. “Thou. Shait Not: Steal” An address: by". 
Henry George before: the Anti-Poverty Society. vias 
puges. ’ 

No. 2l.. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address. py: 
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Few e | peformees 
NTL OVERTY § 
i S pEMBEE TE 
“A HADICAL REV IEW MONTHLY. 
The Democrat advoentes. ss Land Resumption. and those 
-efooms Which are necessary tu made the English peoe 


{t asks “compensation” not for those. 
nefited Svounjust fegishition, but for: thes 


ington ave... N. 


For one dollar the Democrat.is supplied for 13 mcuth> 
anada. : 


“te any address in the Urited States or C. 


address 5 New Bridge street, Londen, g% 


AD PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 
-. “Zlove Tax SranpaRp dearly,” writes a 
Jady from the Pacific coast, sending an 
order for a dozen recruit subscriptions. “I 
Jove Tar Stanpamp dearly. But dearly 
gs Ilove ft, and anxious as Iam for its 
success, if the object of these recruit sub- 
scriptions were merely to get new sub- 
scrivers for Tex Straspakp I shouldn't 
send them. I couldn’t afford it.” And 
then our friend goes on to tell us that what 
she feels she ought not to afford for the 
‘paper, she is perfectly certain she ought 
to afford for the cause. “I want to make 
-eonverts,” she writes. “I want to bring 
people to see the truth as I see it. I want 
to hasten the coming of Go's kingdom 
earth. And scanty as are my means 
I cannot afford not to spend money for 
such 3 purpose.” 
Do you catch our friend’s idea? Do you 
gee the thougit in her mind? She has 
Jearned to lock upon this paper of ours, 
- %BCitas an end, but asa means—as an .D- 
- ptrument to be used in dcing her work. 
And, good readers of THE STANDARD, 
“thisis just the sort of interest we want 
youtotake. THe STANDARD is your paper, 
published to aid you in your work, and can 
mever fill its proper sphere of usefulness 
wntil vou utilize it te the utmost. It can 
do good work for you if you will use it; 
3ts force will largely go to waste if you do 
pot 
. Have you ever considered what the 
duty is that you owe to the cause in 
which you are interested? It is verv 
simple. The problem before us is to turn 
public opinion our way—to make people 
think as we do. We must make our con- 
Wwerts one Ly or., 21d we must do this 
largely ty individual effort, each one of us 
striving to bring into the fold his own 
little band of converts. Our anti-poverty 
societies, our tax reform associations, our 
Band and labor Clubs, our political organ- 
_ zations, our STANDARD, our tracts “and 
other literature are al! of them only means 
to this end—instruments which we can 
wse to acvantace if we will, cr suffer to lie 
idle if we prefer. To win success each 
ene of us must make himself a center of 
individual ee feel himself re- 
sponsible for bringing in the men and 
women in his neiginborhood and whom he 
knows. 


{ 
Ah! if we would only do this, how soon i! 


gvgouid our triumph ce:se. Ii each one of 
ws would but number his friends anrdswear 
~ that he would know no rest and abate no 
etcrt until every one of them shouid he 
broughi io our side! Who is there among 
us who couldntattack a least half a dozen? 
And with each new convert fired in turn 
- with the same missionary zeal, mak‘ug 
himself the cenier of a new circle of 
| @ffort—with ihe leaven of thought spead- 
- Jugand working igore and more, da by 
“day, through the whole lump of iiu- 
Maniiv—a sincie ‘Fear srould cine! the 
ctors. 

Friends, ike w ork is your werk; the re- | 
ice its doing TeSis UPON Vou; 
te et shar re. The 

Will vou 


—, ‘Pa—Tnblosea find $2.50. for which. 
wontinue my subscriuiion to Tae STANDAUD. j 
Every paper received is a literary feast. 
Bias Goa hasten the day avhen the ignorant 
‘People, will cet their eyes open: 

Emwscuas, Ma —Th ere isa great field of ! 
“esefuiness for Thx Stanparp here, and it 
share be my fouls ifitisu’s worked forall it 
gs worth, or p retty nearly v.- Dur adverszries, . 
the monope lists «foes: rth, are. werking hard 
tobelpus. They are geitiug People j into such * 
a frame of mind that t ‘cally begin to see 
- the crue! injustice of pri  Tand ownership 
for dhernselv ros M ithout ting: ior us tecome 


. = top, and cz: 
i the country 


and 
egamps muiead to ou Fancy w amp S ins 
“@abania! 5 
“Merchants caught to make money here, if 
eniahers in tke world. There is an incrzas- 
ng population 10 be fed and clothed and 
| housed, and our merchants ought to do an in- 
ereasing und profitabie trade. Aud ihey do 
soit, too. They make stacks and cords of 
amnoney, buyiag and sc ing. Only they're not 
c allowed to heey it. Just 2s soon a5 a mcr- 
chant wets fairty Dlished, hasa good run 


T customers coming 0 his Store, and begins | 


= 


him, Nir. Landlord 
trying ‘to find ont 
ses the rent cn him 
mout of business. 

eother day: “Blamed 
rInY Name snd put out 
e is Kept by Sponge & 


to see tnoney: ahens 


Aamerchant ei tome 
 Hilaint po: Biss 
@new sign. 

; ao. ? a : 
shat do you mean? I asked him, 

Why, he saic, “Lbeen to work here more’a 
pie workin early. aud late, makin’ sacri- 
fices, givin’ foiks Durgains, aud duing every- 
(hing to draw trade to this siand. And now, 
me when P ve just £00. ready to te gu in ard make 
— gnoney—ivhen Daas cath eulatin’ t ofl myself 
” Gall of profits next Sears landlord 5 tepsin 
and squeezcs-me uigh nbout dry. He was 
here westerday. Asked, ‘he if I wanted to 
stay anuther year. Said he was very sorry 
(an’ he lied when he said it} }, but he fad an 
offer for the place, and jast about double my 
went. If that arth an si a sporge outen a 

aman, I dowt know whatis? 

I gave wy merchant friend afewt ractsand 
Braxpanns aad a litvie straivatout talk. It 

Gide take jive minuies for hun to see the cat 
Passv jemped richt into his lapand mewed so 
Joud you ugh: have heard her a mile off. 

I inclose a jist of recruit. subscriptions -and 
anoraer for some iracts and cdpies of “Pro- 
tection or Free Trade” Don't publish my 
game, for 1m 2 sponge myseif and work for 
asponec squeeze? If be found out what I 
am doing he'd give me one last squecze and 
throw me away like arotten orange. Yours 
for the cause, pone . 

That's the sort of aletter the publisher 
“Bikes to get—picasant to read, and picasant 
to lay before the readers of THe STANDARD. 
Why don’t we get more like it? This 


country of ours, whose boast it is that! 


ever’ man is guaranteed just as cood a | 
chance as every other man, is full of Bir- 
miunvhaics. There isn’t a country village, 
there isn’t a western prairie, where the 
_woice of the great tax gatherer isn’t heard, 
crying, “Come up here, you foolish sponges, 
and be squeezed.” The farmer who works 


; Up, then, and be doing! 


ae nis a. 


eapital if the farmer wishes 
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his own acres and flatters himself that he 


LIFE ON THIRTY SHILLINGS A WEEK. 


pays tribute to no man, has to do the | atiss wirande Hill in the Nincteenth Century. 


sponge act just the same as evervbody 
else. When he buys a plow, a Pennsy!- 
vania mine owner takes a squceze at him. 
When he builds a house, a timber 
monopolist compresses him, and a 
bundred other monopolisis give him 
smaller pinches. When he sends his 
crops to the market—ah! then he gets a 
squeeze that makes him fairly rain his 
wealth for Mr. Squeezer’s benefit. His 
wife’s dress pays tax to one monopolist. 
His children’s shoes are taxed to benefit 
another. On everything he eats, and 
drinks, and wars, and buvs, and sells, and 
wastes or uses, the tax gatherers, public 
and private, lay their hands. The sponges 
are all around vou, friends. Just look 
about your own neizhborhood and let the 
rest of THE STANDARD readers know what 
Squeezing system is most in vogue where 
you live. And don’t imagine that in do- 
ing this yon will merely gratify curiosity. 
By studying youc own neighborhood you 
will learn its point of least resistance. 
You ‘viii find out how to approach your 
neighbors and how to talk to them so as 
to aake the cat, as our Birmingham 
friend puis it, fairly jump into their laps. 

And one thing more. When you Write 
to THE STANDARD, alwayssay whether you 
are willing that your name should be pub- 
lished or not. Let us use it if you can—a 
name stamps 2 letter with the writer's in- 
dividuality, and so adds to its weight; but 
if for any reason you feel compelled to act 
the part of Nicodemus, be sure we will re- 
spect your wislics. 


Here are our terms for subseriptions to 

Tre STANDARD: 

One subscrintion, one yrar, . 

One suascciption, six monvas, . | 

One subscription, three mouths, . 
Three or more subscriptions: . 

One year, each,. » . - 

Six months, each, .. . ; 

Three mouths, cach, o ether wos 2% 

After the first club of three has been sent, 
subsequent subscriptions may be forwarded 
at the sume reduced rates. 

Recruit subscriptions, for four weeks, will 
be received, singly or in clubs, to different ad- 
dresses at Hiteea cents each. 

How manv subscriptions have you sent 
us? How many have you a prospect of 
getting? How many have you tried to 
gew? You needn't answer these questions 
to us. Answer them to yourself. And 
bethink you. while you are doing it, of 
what our California correspondent s Suys in 
the letter quoted abcve. THE STANDARD 
is your iustit nrent—one of the tools witn 
which vou must do your work. Nobody 
else can do vour work fur vou; you must 
do it yourself, or suffer it to go undone. 
Your field of la- 
bor iss right before you—all around yeu. 
And the more uapromising it is the 
greater the need that you should bestir 
yourself,’ 

These recruit su pscriptions, for example. 
Why domt you use them more? Have you 
used them at all yer Have all of your 
acquaintances been reached? Have your 
clergyman, your lawyer, . your doctor, 
your storekeeper—ev en your landlord, 
whr not?—been given a chance to learn 
the irud 1f not, then your work i is going 
undone. 

- And there is one suggestion ihe puo- 
lisher would like io muke about these. re- 
cruit subscriptions. It may not be always 
safe or pUs ésihlé to let your friends know 
that von are having THE STANDARD. sent 
to them, but whenever this can be done, it 

onei to be. A mau will usualiv read a 

aper. with iwice the attention he mi: cht 
pihersice pay. to it, if he knows it repre-_ 
ideas. Even if hé con- 
Si ders is fends notions utter bosh, 
oread nevertheless, if only for 
And 


fri ond Ws 


nenes ob confuting ee 
eed wsk am to do is to read. 
er itself. 


That is” ‘ano! her 

ee gat thers. more “rust than it 

Tis ovject is. to furnish litera- 
—tracts. hooks -and STaxpaRps—to 
yeopie avho have ihe oppor tunity to dis- 
tribute them, but enn't aiford to buy them. 


' | The fund has dene good work in the past 
Avis doing good work now. Tt 


an do 
good work in the future. But see how 
slowly it stows. Think of all it antght 
lo, d and how little it can do with its pres- 
ent ferbie support. The fanit is yours, 
STANDARD, readers. The tool is idle be- 
eause you don’t use it. and for no. other 
reason. Plead the list of. contributors for 
the week just past. and ask yourselves 
hhow many village churches there are in 
the United States that would not in a sin- 
gle week contribute more to send niission- 


hie! 


The : 


aries to the heathen than you are doing | 


to aid in lifting the yoke of poverty from 
the necks of sixty millions of your fellow 
countrynien. 

The contributions to the recruiting f und 
for the past week have been: 


3. Locffner, New York. ....00..005505 sites secstosss 


xo 


$3 09 
1h 
ay 


Th vs 0 0) ee : 
5. OW} 


©. BOH., Chicas 
panouciays agai Rees seers 


POL sa eecasaaessces 


Total or the week. esdeonses 
Pi evious!y 2CiKROW. edged. are 


‘Zotal to Gates eo eecee 


| clipping o Piece. froin Every 2 i 
Philadeiphia pie 
- Pbis wool tax is in spirit cimila to- the old 
fase of England w hich, in order-to encourage. 
the sheep growers, provided that the dend 
should be buried in none but woolen shrouds. 
The wool duties in this country are more 
cruel tian was the old protectiouiss stacute 
of England, inasmuch as-the formier seriously 
afflicts the viving. To the dead it made no 
difference wuether their shrouds were of 
wool or cf any cther fabric; but in @ climate 
like that which prevais in most portions of 
this country multitudes of the living suffer in 
dimisished health and comfort “frei the 
duties ou Woul. Al the blessings that the 
turit is imacined tu confer on the growers of 

sheep cannot ontweilgh the real privations 
which the wool duties inflict upon the Ameri- 
can people. 


zan’s BI ee het. 


Why Not Stuy East and Vote to Make Ir 

Easier to Get Land By Taxiug the Kent. 
Todd County, Mion, Argus. 

The principal reason why ambitious voung 
men do not want tu farm in the eastern ‘slates 
is that the vocation there requires a heavy 
to own his farm. 
If be works asa renter he can get but little 
more than the lowest interest ou his capital 
employed and laborer’s wages fer his work. 
Young men ambitious to engage in farming, 
come west! 


1%. 


m 
| so 


People have been talking and writing on 
the subject of how tc live on a moderate in- 
come. WaoenI heard £700 a year treated as 
a small sum on which a family had to manage 
economically, the thought came to.ine, “And 
yet, what good and happy homes one knows 
of where the income can hardly be more than 
one-tenth of that, say £78, or 30s. weekly! 
Man werking people manage on 30s. a week. 


How is it done?” 

I determined to put down the details of the 
expenditure from one of my working friends, 
and, thinking over those who were likely to 
be able to give me the information I wanted, 
I rememberzd one home specially, whose 
bright, cheerful aspect and well cared for 
children I had known for some yeurs. 

The father, John Howe, a Cumberland man, 
had been a farm laborer in his youth. He had 
taucht himself to read and write after he 
grew up, had saved money out of his small 
earnings in ordcr to apprentice himself toa 
trade, and, after having thus becoine a skilled 
werkman, bad married and come to London, 
where be had found regular employment. 

The father of taat family is . man who has 
sclved the problem, ‘How to live on thirty 
shilliag a week, I doubt not,” said I tomyself, 
“and if he has, 1 know well that neither wife 
nor children have suffered stiut, either men- 
taliy or bedily. I will ask him to tellme how 
he has managed his income.” 

So fecalled at his home—he occupies tvro 
rooms in a small street in the northwest of 
Lendcr—and asked his little daughtei to tell 
bim that I shoald be glad if he would calland 
speak to me in the evening when he came back 
from werk. He did so and the following con- 
versation took place between us: | 

L—yYou can, perhaps, give me some in- 
formation I want if you will. Some friends 
and J have been valking over the question of 
means and working peopic’s earnings and 
spendings and have beep wondering whether 
we could learn how a working man witha 
family manages on 2s. a week. 

My Friend.—t! can pretty well tell you that, 
because that was pear about what I spent 
when my wife was at home. (She is very ill 
just now and absent from home.) 

J.—You spent about Sus./ 

Fricad.—Yes, about eight-and-twenty or 
thirty shillipgs. 

L—Did caat include clothes and every- 
taing? 

Friend.—yes. 

L—But you sometimes earn more than 30s., 
don't you! 

Friend.—Oh, yes; I earn a little more 
someiimes, but I don't spend it; I save it. 

L—Then I may recison yours as an ex- 
ampie of how a family can live on 30s. a 
week? 

Friend. —You may. 

—Then I will put down the items as you 
tell me. You won't object to my doing thut, 
I suppose? 

Friend (smiling).—Not at all. (Doubtfuily) 
You are not going to publish them—with my 
name? 

L—Neithcr with your name ror without, if 
you object toit. But, to tell you the truth, 
{ did want to mahe use of the facts you teil 


mie for publication, if you don’t mind. 


Friend.—Oh, neo, I don’t mind. 
I.—Then, tirst, as to food. What do you 
spend cu. meat! - 
Friend (promptly).—Four shillings a week. 
i.—Four shiilings a week! W hy, that is 
just half what a working woman told me she 
sheuld spend for a siaalier family than yours, 
Friend.—I dure say; but then ske probably 


-buys her meat about here, where it ccsts 7d. 
or Sd per pound. I godown to the meat mar- 


ket, and at this time of year, whea mez 
keens well, I get in a week's supply. I can 
buy beautiful meat at 8d. or even ot 2.4. per 
pound. I got a splendid piece of leg of beef, 
18 pounds, for ss. I buy a piece cf ine leg 


like that because I tind “it useful I can get ! 
| sirisia very cheap too at od. cr 


524d. per 
pound. 

1.—Then, as to bread? 

Friend (ufter some reflection and -ealcula- 
tion).—neckou ten of Neville’s loaves.a week, 
and that costs just now “24a. a loaf. 

L—That makes 2s. o;id. I notice you say 
Neville’s bread. . You tuke that 1 preference 
to baker's bread? ae 
friend (smilie), —The baker’s is generally 

aper to buy, but you eat more of it. It 
as Neville’s; soit is no 


che 

does not go so far a 

cheaper in the end. 
_{—aAnd what co-you reckon for flour? 

Friend—About two quarterns in the week, 
at Gil. eacl ; 

Then followed the estimate for groceries, 
milk and v egetables | as given-in the table be- 
low: : 

Tesxed about fruit. 

Friend.—Ohb yes. We spend a good deal on 
fruit in the summer—as much as 1s. 6d. a 
week perhaps. That's what the flour is 
wanted for—the fruit puddings, you know. 

I.—Then vou must reckon for suet. Or do 
you get that with your meat! 

Friend.—That comes with the meat. I 
never object to half a pound of nice white 
suet with the meat. 

‘y.—And I suppose that, in winter, currants 
and raisius would take the place of the fresh 
summer fruit? 

Fricnd.—Yes. They would. The estimate 

2s te coal and paralline was given with great 
promptitude and accuracy, asif the amount 
used was quite well known, only my friend 
struck the average oi cost because of the 
variation in witter and summer prices. 

_ L.—aAre youa tectctaler, or must we reckon 
soinecthing for beer! 

Fricend.—No, I am not a teetotaier. We 
take beer sometimes—for supper occasionally. 
In sumuicr, when it is too hot to bear a fire, 
und we have a cecld dinner, toward the end 
of the wevk, when we are finishing up the 
scraps, we have beer instead of tea. 

J.—Then do I tuderstenod that you take tea 
with dinner sometimes? 

Friend.—Yes, if it is a cold dinner like that; 
aad if te weather is too hat for us to bear 
the fire, then we have Leer. But I don’t cule 

thas cheapSbeer. 2 don’t approve of it. I 
stake that at 3igd. per pint. Put down three 
pints « week for beer—that is 1033 : 
1.—Then as to rent? oe 

Friend.—We eH, you know eras od. a 

week. ‘ 


1.—We must not forget ‘school fees. How 


-much are they? . 
Friend.—They. ate not much—only ta: a’ 


week fcr each child at tae board school. . 
I.—That maxesdd. And what about: ch 
che! ' 
ciety. 
Friend.—Yes; the club money cutnes to a 
gocd deal. ipay is. dd. a week. But I pay 
more because I did not join till I wes forty- 
che. A youth of eighteen who joins pays 
only 9d. aweek and gets uli the privileges 
that T have. 

¥.—And what are the privileges? 

Fricnd.—fwenty. shillings a week during 
Sickness for one year, and after that ten 
shillings a was long as the illness lasts. 
There isa min in our society who has had 
ten shilliugs 2 week for five years. 

J.—Anqa I think vou told me once that there 
were some advantages of medical attendance 
for your family connected with your society, 
did you not? 

Friend.—I did. The club doctor told me 


linew you belong to a provident: 


that he would attend my wife and children 
whenever they needed it if I paid regularly 
$d. a week for the wife and I3gd. fer each 
child, if there were more than one who joined. 

We reckoned up what this came to, aad put 
it dowa. And kcre I may, remark, by the 
way; how gladly the thrifty and independent 
working peuple avail themselves of anything 
of the nature of a provident dispensary. ‘They 
did not wish to receive medical attendance 
quite free, asa charity, and yet they cannot 
afford to pay ordinary fees. They gladly 
pav the small recular sum w eekly to insure 
attendance during illness. “It is a capital 
plan, if the doctor is a good one,” said one 
working wemin to me; “ond then, you see, 
it is to his interest to get you well sooa.” 

Then came the question of clothes. My 
friend knew exactly what he had spent for 
boots in the last six months, and from this we 
found is. 5d. the average per week for that 
large and important item. He had also one 
fact very clear—that when first he came to 
London it had taken just 1s. 6d.a week to 
clothe him. He knew this because he had 

: joiued a loan society, and took three shares 
each of Gd. a week, and this just sufficed for 
his clothes. “But then I was very low in 
clothes. Idon’t spend so much now, and it 
included boots, so we must deduct for those,” 
he suid. We did so, and thus obtained Is. a 
week for his clothes. 

My friend explained to me the plan of these 
loan sacieties, and bow useful be had found 
them. They had been agrcat heip to him in 
furnishing and getting clothes when he first 
came to town, and he knew a men who kad 
mide a business in five years owing to their 
heip. 

“But is not the interest that you pay” very 
hich?’ I asked. 

Friend.—Yes, it is high: but. then as long as 
you bave “stecik” in tie society you receive 
interest as well as paying it. 

{.—And is there no dunger of the society’s 
failing turough dishonest management? 

Friend.—W rell, it is the fs ult of those who 
join it if it does, because there are quarterly 
meetings, and every man who has a share has 
a@ veice in the management. Of course, if 
you can’t be present, ycu must abide by the 
decision of those that can. 

l.—We have not put ans thing down ye. for 
the clothes for your wife and children. 

Friend.—Yes. That is where Iam at a loss; 
T cannot tell so well about that as my wife 

{| could. 

He considered the matter a good deal, and 
finally made a rough guess ut 2s. 6d. per 
week. Ithink myself that this svas probably 
alittle above thre mark, comparing the sur 
with that for hisown clothes. I noticed, in 
speaking to another workirg friend—a woman 
—that she had mere difficulty in reckoning 
what was spent on clothes thar anything 
else, the sums being larger and paid at 
irregular intervals. It was evidently 
the expenditure on clothes that would 
have to be cut down if means failed. “You 
would haveto go shabbicr, that is all! she 
said. 

The final result of my friend's calculations 
is shown in ‘he following table... The family 
consists of himself, his wife 2nd five children, 
one an infant in arms: 

Average Weekly Expenditure. 
Per. week 
d. 


Mets ..0-eessesesecssenreserseee 
Brea (10 loaves) 
Fiour (2 quarterns at 6d).2.02. 
Negetaoles, 13 Duunds potatoes 
‘Other vegenibies., 
Bulter... cess ee ceece eee ee et eee! 
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Milk (1 L2d. pe! 
Téa (1-2 POUDM).vcusssecveesses 
Cucoa (1-2 pound). 
Sugar.(4 pounds)... ce. ce eee 
Soup (11-2 puuhds ose Sine 
Soda, starch, Dhue... ee ee 
Candies. ove ee eee eee | 
“Paruffine 0-2 gall’ a 2 fortnight) 
Cvual @ ewt.).c00i 6 se 
Beer (3 pints at 3 2-2¢ sjrocessecee 
Rent........ OES pescsae: 
Eoots (for wheie family).....5.., 
Clothes for the man 
Clothes for the wife aud chil.’ 
arenes... eocues wie iestaeee eds 
School feese aay ; 
Provident club... ; 
Medical attendance for. wits” so 
and enlGren. ....sesereseeese 


: plate: 13 ji 4 
Balance out of Sis. a week.. G15 2 
And now, to what state of being dves all 
this minister? What ure the opportunities of 
my friend and his children for such higher 
enjoyments ‘as Make the true reulitics of le? 
First of all, though not possessing a carden 
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of their own, only a window sill where fow- 
ers may grow, 
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they are within reach of that 
peblic garden lately laid out by the vestry 
for the use of the neighborhood..- ‘I can 
scareely keep my. children. within. doors,” 
seid my friend’s wife tome one day, “since 
that garden has beer open; they aie ‘alive ays 
in it after school hours’? 

For my frieud on his Satu day afternoon, 
as well as for the wealthiest in the land, are 
open the British museum with its antiquities, 
the Sonth Kensingcon museum with its natural 
history specimens, the National gallery with 
iis yuctures, Westminster abbey avith its 
monuments and services. Perhaps some day, 
nearer his own door if Marylebone does its 
duty, a free library may be accessible to him 
and his children. 

In thinking of my friend I recall his intelli- 
gence and ‘Yitality, the acquaintance with 
facts that makes everything regarded with 
sich real interest—as were the. sights on the 
river when we all went down to Southend by 
steamer last year. I remember the happy 
faces of wife and ehildren asT met them 
coming over the Regent’s park from a walk 
in the sunset light; the enjoyment the husoand 
and wife had in astroll together over the 
wilder part cf Humpstead heath, and when, 
no doubt, the blue distance, the fir trees, and 
the gorse may kave given him a faint sug¢ges- 
tion of hisnative Cumberland hills; above all, 

1 dwell on the recollect 
‘ with which father and motker nursed the 
little baby throwzh bronchitis, saving its life, 
| as fer asone conld judge, by t unceasing 
i 


erst 
wa 


watehfulness und care. 
fore me, Lfeel : 


usefulness, manly indepencence, the joy cf 
fumily ties, and of the need and power to 
; make sacrifices for these. were more ukely to 
crown the life that has to contend with. difll- 


culties tuan that which is free to seek its own 


sutisfaction; and }ihank God that En 
‘counts qinong her children so many 
know how to live simply and -yeb ‘LO: 
thirty shillings: aweek. > gee 


The Growth of Bertin. ee 
Berlin Correspondence London Weekly Dispateh. 


The Berliners who had /and in what.use a 
to be the outskirts of Bertin should be grate- 
ful to Williain nod Bismarck for the  elery 
they breng kt to Prussit. 
to make their city the bansing and. poiitiea! 
capital of Germany. Berlin, which a quarter 
of w conlury ayo Was quite a sinail place, is 
now almost as big as Par zs. Owners of sandy 
lots too poor tc grow anything but broom, 
have now fortunes Sniper abies to those en- 


ion of the tenderness | 


Its first effecS was- 


] 


| 


-able to do any work. 


-Versationa 


How. Nature Deals With Us. 


Asa fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half willing, half reluctant to be led, 

And icaves his broken playthings on the ficor, 

Still gazing at them throuch the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted, 

By promises of others in their stead, <— 

Which, though more splendid, may not please 

him more; 

So nature deals with us, and take away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 
Lead us to rest so gentiv that we go, 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 
Beiug to full of sleep +o understand 

How far the unknown transcends the what 

we know. 


PERSONAL. 


R. M. Maxwell of Douglas, Icwa, con- 
tributes to the Harlan Industrial American 
an extremely calm and candid letter on the 
situation. 

The Chicago Labor Enqtiver of March 24 
contains an able article from Robert Cum- 
ming of Braceviile, HL, in which the doctrine 
of the singie tax is expounded and defended. 


Henry George will lecture in Brockten, 
Mass., on Friday evenug, April 27, for the 
tariff reform league, and in Tretnont temple, 
Reston, on Saturday evening, April 28, on 
free trade, 


John F. Duncan has an article on “The 
folly of strikes,” in a recent issue of. the 
Detroit Advance, showing that industrial 
emancipation can be effected only by the de- 
struction of land monopoly. 


The North American Review for April c con- 
tains a short but well written article by 
Benjamin Doblin in answer to W.M. Fisk- | 
back’s essay on “Communism, and Pee Czec- | 
tion” in the February issuc 


George J. Klinger of Besobice spoke cn 
behalf of the Brooklyn single tax club ag a 
recent Gebate between. that organization and 
the prohibition club. Mr. Klinger traced 
poveriy to its source in, land mecnopoly aud 
showed how little prohibition could do to- 
ward its cure. 


An eight-year-old boy, guilty of petty 
larceny, Wes sentenced to ten days’ impris- 
onment with hard labor, a whipping and five 
years in & reformatory. The same sentence 
was prouounced on three viher boys—two of 
them ten vears vld and the other. twelve.— 
{London Echo. 


A. E. Collier contributes a short article to 
the “Notes and Comments” department of 
the curreat number of the North American 
Review, in which he effectually disposes of 
Mr. Adams's “Georgeism making the rich 
cicher,” which appeared ina previous issue of 
the same magazine. 


Miss Mary Leggett of Beatrice, Neb., was 
ordained @ mimster at the recent Unitarian 
conference at Kansas City. Miss Esther 
Frame, a Qui aker, Is said to ha ave just Snished 
a series of suecessful revival services in 
Nashville; but what a Quaker revival service 
can be like it is hard tou imagine. 


vames W. Stillman of Bostun has published 
a good essay on “The unconstitutionslity, in- 
justice and folly of the protective system.” 

ut, unfortunately, Mc. Stillman does not see 
the injustice and foliy of s revenue tariff, and 
his essay lucks the foree it would gain ‘froxa | 
the udyocacy of real iree trade. 


William Morris is a poet. a painter anda 
scholar; he.is likewise a carver of wood, a 
a weaver of tapestries and a shopkeeper. To 
the homes of those who wish to have their 
rooms made beautiful be goes with his rule in 
his hand as a British workman—a title in 
which he glories. His ciothes are of stout 
rough mater ial, he.v wears a woollen shirt and 
a soft hat. 


The improvement in ‘the coudition of J: ames 
Redpath still continues,-und on Easter Sundays 
hewus able to attend Father Ducey’s church. 
it wilt be a long tine, however, before he is 
Contributions for .the 
testimovial fund, which is intended to cive 
him. the long rest he so well deserves end j 
so touch Stes should. be seut to Charlos F. 
Pear! street, New York. 


Prof essor Thorole Rogers, whose investiga- 
tions during the past twenty years have shed 
so much light on the social economy - of the 
middle ages, has been elected to tha profes- 
sorship of political economy in Oxford ini 
versity. Professor Rogers” Js an oldisno man, 
With a heavy stoop, a pair of aawk eyes, an 
unequaied rape ‘uexhaustible power of con- 
-invective, a tongue with the 
rough side ‘often upvermost, and a z hebrt as 
tender as @-Wweman’s, 


Our correspondent, H. F. Ring, Sithor of 


one of the mest popular land and iabor tracts, 


“The Case Plainly Stated,? and head of ‘he 
“Tax reform association, 


is city attorney of 
Heuston, Texas. Senie complaint has. been 


“made. of the reappointmens. of Afr. Ring by 


ment ot 


‘tage is that this wheel cun be made ut a 


the present mavor of Houston on tie sround 


that he is a ‘land: crank.” The Houston 
Echo ao Says of its. “We iook upon the appoint. | 
Mi. Ring as the wisest the presen) 
adinipistration has made. The 
pena oes inthe: cyte 
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mE aS nev en ine is 

ean be mede one-third lichter, 

per cent stronger than any w heel 

These qualities render it very desir 

bicreles. and tricycles. But the maia adv 
half the cost of the cheapest wheel. now. 
use, While being at tae same ume a ereat deal 
more dur eee 3 


foreman ae ‘district 87, K 
‘the Lebizh region, is in 


as all this comes be- j 
is if the highest blessings, | 
simple reality, steadfast industry, the sense of 


joyed by many of the great London land. | 


lords. 

This extension of the city quickened specu- 
lation in building lots to fever height, and 
svith the building “of new quarters every trade 
received u powerful inwetus; all the houses 
had to be furnished, and so cabinet mat.ers, 
upholsterers, 2us fitters, stove makers, vutch- 
ers, bakers and what not, gathered from 
other parts of Gerriany, but somehow the 
poor seem to get poorer ‘while ne rich ere 
richer. 


‘to build hicuses could bay: 


ing to. obt ain financial add. for: the ost ae 


in a communication ib. 
Freeland, by the by, is so name 
is built upon the. only” spot um that 


and where, consequently Scouts who wi ’ 

lau : oO 
policy of the. great coat ‘kings: is to neither 
sell nor Icose3. “they prefer to be monztchs | 
of ail they can survey. on ree pare of this. 
earth. . : ee ae 
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Gam CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 


COMPANY wan 
47and 49 Center 
BOGK, JOB AND See 


WY. 


i PRINTING. | 


SN GRMN SE Pee Ss 


NITY CONGREGATION. 


“REY, HUGH 0. PENTECOST, _ 
MINISTER, ae 


| MASONIC HALL, - 
_-Bixth avenue and Twenty-third stree 


SERVICES, 
- Sanday Mosning, 12 o’clock.7 


: MISCELLANEOUS. a 


SUITS TO GROZR FROM $13.50, 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM $3.50, 


Samples and self-measuring chart [malted on. applica 
tion by stating price and as .near as’ possible. design 


BRAHAM 


Z1iz BOWERY, NEW YORK CITY. 


aoe Watch 


$38. Thactells the 
TRUT H. 


Ful y equal fer Accuracy, Dura- ¥ 
bility, /ippearance and Ser- & 
vice, to any $75. Watcn. 
Philadelphia’ s building associations § 
cave dons mach toward ouilding i: Be 
up and making it the city ef homes 
The same system of co-opers ation f 
carefullyand-consmically managed, 
has iultup The Keystone Watch # 
Cloud Co., until hey are now selling Ff 
more Watches to consumers than 44 
all others combined: They handle w 
ly the 


Keystone Dust- a Wateh Be 


which i is seserredly regarded as ae iB 


manufactures, 
cyerpececutsi gaa aeccravetine: fe :: 
keeper, and many important int- i 
provements patented by the Com-! q 
pany. They are Dnstand Damp: Bee 
Proof, a vaality possessed by RD | if 
ether movementin the werd. Jewel- 7% 
ed throughout with genu- 2B 5) 
£ YL: inerudies. Parent Ste ve 
Wind ard Set, s: rong. 
est and sianlest. Sold | 
thrsugaa thorizeg exerts ; b T- 
at $38.02. Either all cash sasg 
down oPaee an rs roar 
week, There un 


}mectin thisee stem, ‘ 
aac active, relic ble gona 
eLcent Waat nee “Hh 
to represent dae 

every city 
town,  VWorite 
fill ee 


21 rneovstoneWaich club Cn Oe Be, 
é oe Chestnut St, PHILADA., PA. #2" 


Bavcasnc s-——Aay Commercial Agency. 
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